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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The author descants, and sadly abuses the patience of the reader—he 
returns, “a ses premiers amours’’—an unpleasant predicament for 

a young lady—Jocy Pike himself confounded—the mouse and the 

tion. 

No man is to be entrusted with power, four the nature of man is to 
abuse it. This is the reason why so much greater a portion of liberty 
exists under a despotic than under a democratic form of government.— 
Under a democracy all the engines, means, and appliances of tyranny are 
extended to their utmost limit; and tyranny being an entity which does 
not lose strength by diffusion, or loses it ina very small degree, the divi- 
sion of power only produces a multiplication of tyrants, while their union 
in a democratic form of government enable them, at will, to combine 
their tyrannies on any particular object, so as to render the operation ten 
times more intense than it ever can be when lodged in the hands of a 
single individual. You may stare, reader, but it is all very true I can 
assure you, and if you want an exemplification of it you have nothing to 
do but to look to France, where the tyranny of the multitude is even now 
being exereised—it matters not what the devil is at the bottom of it, 
pride, vanity, or avarice—where the tyranny of the multitude, I say, is 
being exercised upon kings and statesmen, compelling them to violate 
the dictates of their own consciences, the strongest moral obligations, 
and the laws of justice, religion, and honor—for what? For the purpose 
of frustrating the efforte which men have been making for more than half 
a century to abolish slavery, and put down the hellish infamy of a traffic 
in human flesh. Long live democracy and democratic forms, we have 
now seen the experiment tried in almost every different shape, and we 
have never seen it produce aught else but a political fever, the hot fit of 
anarchy, succeeded by the cold fit of apathy, followed generally by a sweat 
of blood, and the whole, at each fresh paroxysm, destroying the strength 
of the patient—moral, commercial, political—and tending to the utter 
dissolution of social life. 

Human nature is not to be trusted with power, and the fewer hands 

place it in the better, for the fewer tyrants will you create by its use. 
The only approximation that ever could be made towards good govern- 
meat, in which the people’s voice might have a share, would be where 
the monarch was purely absolute within certain limits, and the law ly 
absolute and immutable beyond those limits—the law enacted oy the 
whole once for all—a power in the monarch to punish the people 
for a violation of the law, a power in the people to punish the mo- 
narch if he infringed it. It is certainly a Utopian dream which can 
never be realized ; but so long as law and government are subject to the 
fiddling alterations of the ignorant, the vain, and the prac st long 
as the passions of the people rather than their reason are represented in 
and each man’s selfishness and folly finds a voice in the state 
—#so long will the government be the mere object of party strife, the 
good of the people the last object sought for, each measure be 
eartied or frustrated by self-interest, and justice and right, however well 
Somieetiebopehiarsetaes man, be totally es pe fone the state 
concerrned—so corruption putrify at the buse represen- 
tative system, a man’s pivorore tea sold like the carcase of a sheep, 
and, as the crowning infamy of all, a seat in the legislature be worth a 
eouple of thousand Oh, that dark and horrible blot upon Eng- 
lish history, that irrefutable libel upon our national honor and virtue, that 
dark and damning stain upon our name for ever, that no man can hope 
to be returned by the pure suffrages of his fellow-countrymen without 
epening his purse or flattering their passions. We are a nation of shop- 
indeed, when even our consciences are exposed for sale ! 
man is to be entrusted with power, for the very fact of possessing 
it begets an inclination to abuse it; ay, and even the author who has got 
an unfortunate reader under his clutches, feels the strongest possible dis- 
position to torment him even to the verge of resistance. With all the 
materials of the Chevalier de Lunatico under our hands, you cannot tell, 
reader, how we are tempted to take you away bodily and put you upon 
the treadmill of new scenes and new cuaracters altogether, to rack you 








with impatience to know what became of Laura and Joey Pike, to leave 
you in ignorance of what was the call upon Mr. Longshanks, and to keep 
you in suspense as to the voice from the garden. But no! on account 
and in consideration of the dissertation which we have inflicted on you 
concerning good government, in not one word of which do we expect you 
to agree, we will be merciful and forgive you the rest, though you are in 
our power and have never offended us. But the question is, which of 
the three threads of our story shall we follow? We are, it is true, like 
rope-makers, twisting them all into one as busily as possible, but still 
they are separate at present, and which shall we deal with first? It ought 
vo be the doctor, I fear—he is the person of most importance; and yet 
it is necessary to bring all our characters up to the same point of time, 
and therefore, notwithstanding his gravity and wisdom, we will leave Mr. 
Longshanks whipping his beast along the road, and pursue the momen- 
tous history of Laura Longmore and Mademoiselle Brochet, as they are 
nearly six-and-thirty hours behind the rest of the characters. 

The reader is well aware, from the account we have given of Jerry 
Tripe’s dream and its results, that the worthy butler, issuing forth in 
a state of picturesque dishabille, was suddenly struck and astounded by 
the sight of Laura Longmore standing at the table in his pantry. With 
the person of the young lady he was not particularly well acquainted, 
having only seen her once since she was a mere child, which was on the 
memorable night ofthe fire. He might, however, have recollected her 
had he seen her in her o.vn dress, in the full light, and in his full senses. 
Bat in the first place Laura was dressed in habiliments that Jerry Tripe 
could not have supposed her to have procured; in the next place, the 
light was dull, and coming in from behind her; in the third place, Jerry 
Tripe’s brain was in a whirl which left no object round him very dis- 
tinct; and lastly, by the impulse of the moment Laura drew the hood of 
the mantilla completely over her head and face. Jerry neither stopped 
to clear his eyes, nor asked any questions, neither did he turn his peed 
to the right or the left to look for Joey Pike behind the door; but out 
he went like a shot out of a cannon’s mouth, and, to speak the truth, 
the impulse which made him bang to the door was like many another 


successful movement made by a retreating army, more the effect of fear 
than strategy. 


What was the consternation of Laura, however, when she saw the 
door shut, and heard the key turn. It was a terrible moment; all sorts 
of apprehensions and anxieties attacked her at once, all possibility of 
escape seemed at an end, the rest ef the servants would be soon roused, 
the peer himself would soon be informed of the fact, she would be caught 
locked up in the butler’s pantry with a man dressed up as a woman—she 
felt keenly what a story might be made out against her, and a strong in- 
clination to cry bitterly came upon her. Joey Pike himself was a little 
disconcerted. For once—for the only time in his life he felt like a fish 
out of water-—but the weakness passed away in an instant. The con- 
scious resources of genius, the power of triumphing over fate and circum- 
stances, the sight of Laura’s tears, the spirit of chivalry, the moral dig- 
nity of high and virtuous purposes, soon restored him to his self-posses- 
sion—and Joey was himself again! 

“Do not fear, Miss Laura,” he exclaimed; “soyez franquille, we 
will find some means of escape; ay, and even should the viscount, the 
Bear of Outrun Castle as the people call him, present himself before we 
can fugir, I will confront him—I will tell @ petit mot. But what should 
prevent us,” he continued, stretching out his left arm to the full towards 
the window, and bringing his right across his breast so as to point in the 
same direction—-“ but what should prevent us from taking advantage of 
the fenaitre? We are upon the ray de chawssee.” 

‘ But the bars, the bars!” said Laura, ina despairing tone. 

“Ha, the bars” cried Joey Pike; “nous sommes grilles. But let us 
see, perhaps we can remove the bars:’’ and mounting upon the table, 
Joey threw open the window and tried the iron grating which defended 
the sanctuary of Jerry Tripe. He gave it a good hearty shake, he pulled, 
he pushed, but he pulled and pushed in vain. Not the slightest impres- 
sion was made upon the stubborn metal, although to encoursz* himself in 
the deed he sang sotfo voce, as he called it, “‘ Locks, bolts, and bars, fly 
asunder.” Nothing flew asunder at all, and Joey Pike descended to try 
another of his never-ending resources ; but a man of genius unfortunately 
often finds himself cramped fer want of means, and such was the case 
with Joey Pike. He tried the other windew in the bed-room—it was as 
firm as the first; he examined the door—the lock resisted all his efforts. 
For an hour he devised schemes and abandoned them, and Laura sat her 
down iaa state of deep dejection, her only support under which was in- 
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@ignation at being placed in such a situation in consequence of her un- 
just detention in Outrun Castle. 

‘*] will tell you what,” exclaimed Joey at length, ‘‘when he comes 
back I will frighten both him and his lord. I will expose this letter to 
their eyes, I will claim my just rights, and see what they will have to re- 

re ” 


Laure sighed, but made no answer; and as the sweet breath of spring 
came through the window which Joey Pike had left open, she longed 
more and more for her liberty. At length, however, she said in a low 


voice— 

“Hark! there is some one talking.” 

Joey instantly bounded upon the table like an antelope, and looked out 
of the window, which, we should have explained to the reader, was a 
= one. A moment after he descended, waving his hand gracefully, 

BR — 

a6 Dae Semmes de chambre!” 

«Let me see, let me see,” exclaimed Laura, turning a wistful eye 
from the window to the table, and not exactly liking to rise into such an 
elevated position. Joey Pike, however, saw her difficulty in a moment, 
and seizing the table with one hand—he would not have touched it with 
two for the world, for it would have put him in an ungraceful attitude— 
he drew it back from the window, and clasping the back of a chair with 
his sinister digits, he pushed it forward into such a position that Laura 
could mount and look out without showing her ancles. 

‘I think,” said our pretty litle friend as she ascended, “ that if either 
of the maids who wait upon me is there, she will let me out.” 

“*Secooro! secoora!” non e possibily resistar.” 

At the moment that Laura put her face to the grating, the poor girl 
Jane—who was a very good girl upon the whole, notwithstanding a few 
peccadilloes, as weak as water it is true, but all made of emotions, ten- 

, and affections, and possessing enough of such commodities to 


have supplied a great portion of the where, as the reader well 
knows, there is some lack of them— poor girl Jane, I say, after hav- 
ing enjoyed a gossip of three minutes and three-quarters with her friend 


Sally, who had just called her a fool for something she had said, and 

away—The poor girl Jane—I shall never get tu the end of the 
sentence, I * believe; you de not know, dear reader, how difficult it is 
to finish a period when a thousand little adjuncts and parenthetical ap- 
pendices will come poking their snug snouts in, deranging all your figures 
of rhetoric, like pigs grubbing up a flower-garden—The poor girl Jane, I 
say, for the fifth time—and now 1 4m determined to go on, and not suf- 
fer myself to be seduced away continually from the main subjeet—The 
poor girl Jane, then, having finished her gossip with Sally, was walking 
along within a yard of the spot where Laura stood. 

“Jane, Jane,” cried Laura. : 

The upper housemaid started, and had well nigh shrieked aloud, for 
her nerves were in such a state of excitement that the slightest unexpect- 
ed sound seemed like the voice of her great grandmother calling to her 
out of the grave. When she turned round, however, and saw Laura’s 
face, which the reader must remember had been washed of the blue and 
white paint, with the hood now thrown back so as to expose her whole 
head with its rich brown tresses, she contented herself with exclaiming— 

‘‘Good gracious me!” 

“Come closer, come closer,”’ said Laura in an under-voice; and Jane 
approached, observing— 

oe miss, who would have thought to see you in Jerry Tripe’s pan- 


** He has locked me in,” said Laura, “‘he has locked me in while I 
was trying to make my escape. Puiay do let me out, and I will go back 
again to my own room indeed.” 

Jane paused and gazed in her face with a bewildered look ; but sud- 
denly a glance of intelligence, ay, and of satisfaction, came up in the 
poor girl’s countenance, and she exclaimed— 

“Frying to make your escape? Go back again to yourroom? Then 
you don’t want to stay here nns marry Mr, Fitzurse ?” 

“Marry Mr. Fitzurse?” cried Laura. ‘Why I abhor him.” 

Jane tossed her head with a little look of indignation, for her feelings 
upon the subject were very different from Laura’s; but the young lady 
continued in the same tone— . 

‘Stay here? I would give five hundred pounds to get away !”’ 

“ Stop, stop,” said Jane, “I will let you out. We must make haste, 
‘we must make haste—I saw the old sct’s face a minute ago up at the 
window of the lad’s rcom shaving himself.. I'll go round and let you 
out.” 

But, alas, when Jane came and put her hand upon the lock, the key 
was not in it! A momentary pause of bewilderment and uncertainty 
took place. Nobody said a word either on the one side of the door or 
the other. But at length Jane put her mouth to the key-hole and whis- 


“Stay a minute, the boy’s got his coat to brush in the knife-house, 
perhaps the key’s in that; and away she ran as hard as she could go. 

Composing her face before she entered the knife-house, and with her 
wits all quickened by the influence of various passions, Jane walked qui- 
etly in, and found the lad of sixteen, who did every thing for every body 
in the house, carefully brushing the best small-clothes of Jerry Tripe, 
and whistling as happily as if he had nothing to do in the world. 

“I say, Jack,” cried Jane, “I wish you'd go and get me a pitcher of 
water from the park well, there’s a good soul.” 

“ That I will, Miss Jane,” replied the boy, who had a great respect 


for prettiness, and wished he was a builer for Jane’s sake. ‘‘ Just let me 
brush these out and take them up to Mr. Tripe, and I will go for it in a 
minute.” _ 
“‘ Oh, he doesn’t want them directly,” answered Jane; “you know 
os always an hour shaving, for fear of cutting off the warts*upon his 
‘ace.”” ; 


‘‘ He’s up in my room shaving to-day,” said the boy, looking in Jane’s 
pretty face with tender admiration. 

“ Well, well,” cried Jane, “run, there’s a good fellow, and I'l! brush 
the coat for you in the mean while.” 

“You can send up the girl with them when they're ready,”’ said the 
lad, “and then he won’t grumble.” 

Away went Jack as soon as he had uttered these words, and the moment 
his back was turned, in went Jane’s hand into the two pockets of Mr. 
Tripe’s coat, one after the other. No key was there. chance re- 
mained—there lay the small-clothes. Jane touched them with reverence, 
and had just ascertained that there was something heavy in the right hand 
poeket, when she heard a step. Casting down the small-clothes, she 
seized the brush and began upon the coat as if she would have torn it all 
to pieces. 

“ Where’s the pitcher, Jane ?”’ said the boy, putting in his head. 

“In my closet, Jack, in my closet,” replied Jane, brushing away with 
great trepidation; ‘you know, my lord always will have the park-well 
water, and the herd has forgotten to bring it this ing.” 

“T'll fetch it, I'll fetch it,” replied Jack; and the next minute Jane 
heard him whistling along across the court to the place of his destina- 
tion. 

That instant she grasped the breeches, she felt in the pocket, she pro- 
duced the key, and with an hysterical laugh of joy and satisfaction, she 
darted away to the pantry, unlocked the door, and cried— 

‘- Come out, miss, come out, be quick.” 

When her eyes fell upon Mademoiselle Brochet, however, for an in- 
stant Jane was like to drop. Laura, without being at all aware 
that was any skilfulness in the manceuvre, had entered into no long 
explanations in her conversation with the maid from the window, in re- 
gard to her having a companion in imprisonment, and Jane looked al- 
most as reproachfully at her as if she had taken her in. But the captive 
set free paid little attention to her deliverer’s looks, exclaiming— 

“Now, now, which way can we escape?” 

“Good gracious!” cried Jane, “ what’s to be done? I thought there 
was only you, miss, and now there’s two instead of one. Escape? Why 
you'll be caught to a certainty if you attempt to escape just now. The 
people are getting all about the place. What's to be done, I wonder ?— 
Well, well, | must lock the door and put the key back at all events, or 
we shall all be found out. Run you into the housekeeper’s room, and 
lock yourselves in. She won’t be down for an hour, and I'll come back 
directly. It is just up the passage, and then-——”’ 

“ | know the way, intel way,” cried Joey Pike. ‘“ Sweevy moi, 
Ma’amselle Laure. Sweevy moi, sweevy moi.’ 

Jane closed the door as soon as they were gone, rushed back to the 
knife-house, placed the key in one of Jerry Tripe’s pockets, only mista- 
king the coat for the breeches, sent the clothes up to their owner by “ the 
girl;”’ and then gently insinuated her thumb between her front teeth, 
and gave it a contemplative bite. Jane fancied that she was devising a 
os for Laura’s escape; but she made a mistake as her first words will 
show. 

“‘ How did she come to know the way to the housekeeper’s room so 
well?” said Jane. ‘I should not wonder if this was another of his la- 
dies:” and away she went with strong misgivings as to the reputation of 
a6 et Rt Brochet, and to some connexion between her and Mr. 

itzurse. 


Two light taps and a whi at the door of the housekeeper’s room, 
gained her admission, and Jane went to work more scientifically than 
might have been ex Addressing herself at once to Laura, she 


said, “I am very willing to do all I can tohelp you, ma'am; but I can’t 
let this young person go, for I don’t know who she is.” 

Laura looked at Joey Pike with all the merry spirit that lit her eyes 
in days of old shining up in them again. I see you have doubts, Jane,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but I can assure you she is not a bad young woman at all.”’ 

“Well, I can’t let her go, Miss Longmore,” replied Jane; and I 
won't.” 

‘You won't, mon cher Jane?” cried Mademoiselle Brochet, —t up 
to her; “Oh, yes, you will. You be very natured creature, I is. 
quite sure. You will let me go—dat’s a irl.” 

“ distance. ma’am, if you please,” cried Jaue. ‘I won't, 
that’s positive; and if you attempt to go, I'll scream, and then it’s all up 
with you.” 

“Oh, yes you will!” cried Mademoiselle Brochet: ‘“ let me give you. 
one leetle pretty kiss off the cheek.’’ 

“ Why, goodness graciouss !” cried Jane; “my stars !—If I don’t be- 
lieve—Yes, it is !—It’s Joey Pike !” 

Ay, you sweet creature now,” cried Joey, ‘“ you would not betray your 
humble adorer and fellow townsman—you would not denoncer me?” 

“No, that I wouldn’t, Joey,” replied Jane: ‘I’m sure you're as iano- 
cent as a new-born babe.” 

“ Not quite, Janey.” replied Joey Pike ; “ but not quite a rouey ei- 
ther ; and for this matter of old Scapulary, I would not have hurt a 
hair of the old man’s head—no, notforakingdom.” _ 

‘I don’t think you would,” said Jane, from the bottom of her heart, 
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* for te were always as good-natured a soul as ever lived. So you may 
go when you like ; now ee who you are, I don’t care.” 

“I dare say you don’t,” said Joey Pike, with a shrewd wink of the 
eye, which made the color come up into Jane’s face ; “ but Miss Laura 
must go with me.” 

‘* She'll be stopped to a certainty, if she attempts it,” replied Jane, 
“ Tt will be a great deal better for her to stay here one day more, and get 
away after dusk to-night. I will contrive to bring her out of the house, 
and t wainoes the way across the park, by the village path, if you will meet 
us, Joey.” 

‘I willdo my impossible,” answered Joey Pike ; “ and I think it will 
be the best plan too. As for me, je m’en vais ; and if I meet Jerry him- 
self, he dare not stop me pour tout le monde. Mademoiselle Laure, 
baso los manos a usted. Janey, I salute you ; but mind you keep your 
word, for if youdon’t we'll raise the country, and attack the house.” 

Thus saying, Joey Pike ; and Laara, after a short conference 
wvich Inde tain Waals wes ided back by the most silent and secret ways 
to her former chamber. 

Thus do all the miracles of ordinary life disappear, when they come to 
be investigated ; and thus do a number of wiseacres attempt to explain 
away the miracles recorded in Scripture, though they are only told us be- 
cause they were mitacles, and because the end and object to be obtained 
justified to the full the in sition of the Almighty power in order to 
reverse the ordinary course of nature, and stamp certain facts with divine 
authority by displaying in them the hand of God himself. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


A a revenge—the evils of suspicion—an empty nest anda flown 
bird. 

“‘T'll sarve him out,” cried the cook, “ I’}] sarve him out !” 

And so shedid : ‘ . re 

* * 7 * * 

“ I say, Tom,” cried the peer, as they sat at luncheon, after having 
eaten a very comfortable meal, “I think we must to bury him to- 
morrow ; it don’t do to have a ghost and a corpse in the house at the 
ome ies ; besides he must stink by this time, Tem. Don’t you think 
so? ha! 

“* T have not the slightest doubt of it, my lord,” replied Tom Hamil. 
ton. ‘ Rut how will you manage about the funeral / all the undertak- 
ers and people must know.” 

“* Not they, not they,” cried the peer, “ By jingo you're not half so 
clever a fellow as I thought you. We have got the coffinin already, 
man. Don’t you see, when Awd fellow came to talk to me about the 
matter, I laid my finger by the side of my nose, and looking wonderfully 
secret, I said that the peculiar and somewhat mysterious nature of the 
verdict given by the coroner’s jury, required very great precautions, and 
that therefore he must make me a coffin by guess without seeing the bo- 
dy. So ther I winked at him, and he winked at me, and then I slapped 
him on the back, and we paried, roaring with laughter ; I laughing at 
him and all the world, and he laughing because I laughed, and thinking 
me a very funny fellow.”’ 

“ But my dear lord,” said Tom Hamilton, “ you do not keep up your 
character of a mourning father very well.” 

“‘Can’t be helped, Tom, can’t be helped,” replied the peer ; “ it’s 
the nature of some men ; it’s their nature, I say, to laugh at the death of 
their nearest relations, in their sleeves, if not in their pocket handker- 
ehiefs. I dare say Freddy will do the same for me when my time comes. 
But "pon my soul I must go and see this little girl that we have 
got here. I have not visited the pretty prisoner for a long while, and 
she'll think me uncivil ; and as Freddy is coming down to-morrow, and 
must}be introduced to her as her own cousin, we must smooth her down 
a bit.” 

Tom Hamilton shook his head disapprovingly, but the peer exclaimed 
with some heat— 

“ Swuff and nonsense, Tom! By jingo, she shall marry him before 
she quits this house. Why it’s the only way of saving the estate, and I’ve 
Oe arte hehe or tank wad her against her will, I should 

“« Not to ing her here, marrying her against her will, I sho 
think,” re ied Tom Hamilton. 

“ Jt’s all the same, it’s all the same,” cried the peer, rising and mov- 
ing towards the door. But before he reached it, he stopped turned back, 
and took a half a tumbler-full of wine, sa “« Why, Tom, I feel very 
queer atmy stomach! I am sickish—I am devilish sick—why, what’s 
come to me 1—Why I never was sick in my life !”. and down he sat in a 
chair. 

_ Hamilton moved towards the celleret and brought on a bottle of 
brandy. 

“ Curagoa, Tom,” cried the viscount in a faint voice ; curagoa is 
stronger.” 

Tom Hamilton moved back again, with a solemn step and got the cu- 
ragoa. 

“ Why, what the devil are you about ?”” cried the peer ; “ I shall vo- 
mit before you nome—what makes you so slow ?” 

“ Because I amas sick as youare,’’ answered Tom Hamilton, in a do- 
lorous tone. 

“ It’s those beastly truffles,” said the p wg looking at a dish that stood 
upon the table: ‘they always do make me dream of paving-stones, 
when I eat them.” 





bottle, and making a quick march towards the door; ‘I don’t know 
what it is, but I must go.” 

He came back in about five minutes, with a face very white, and eyes 
very red, looking somewhat like a cockney young lady at the end of a de- 
lightful aquatic excursion. 

“I shall be better now,” he said, filling himself out a wine-glassfull of 
curacoa, the bottle containing which had suffered a considerable diminn- 
tion in weight since last he handled it. 

“Tam a little better,” rejoined the peer; “‘give me a wine-glassfull 
of the stuff, Tom.” 

“What! haven’t you had any ?”’ cried Tom Hamilton. 

“Oh yes, atumblerfull,” replied the peer; “but it is no use doing 
things by halves. Here, Jerry Tripe, he continued, as the butler az 
that mement entered the room, “take away those cursed truffles, and 
tell the cook not to send any more. [am better now, Tom; I am « 
devilish deal better now ; so I’ll go and see pretty Laura Longmore.” 

“Had you not better let me go, my lord?” said Tom Hamilton ; 
“you want a little rest. What between ghosts and truffles, maids and 
curacoa, you've had rather an active day of it. I'll be your deputy, 
with a great deal of pleasure.” 


“No, no, you dog,” cried the peer; “ what between your black whis- 
kers and your white face, you'd frighten her. Why, Tom, what’s come 
to you? Take another glass of liqueur; you look like a sick sheep or a 
white-faced rook. No, my lad, no; you were born for a poacher, but you 
shan’t fire a gun upon Freddy’s manor at all events till he’s down here 
himself to look after the game.” 

Thus saying, the peer walked out of the room, and Tom Hamilton set 
himself down to think fer a moment, taking the peer’s advice with re- 
gard to the curagoa. Now Tom Hamilton, with all his faults, was & 
man of honor, and as some great philosophers have defined man to be 
nothing but a receptacle for putting ideas into, in bis case there were @ 
great many good things in the bottom of the bag, although there was & 
good deal of rubbish at the top. It had never entered into the imagine- 
tion of Tom Hamilton hitherto that he might set Laura Longmore 
free, deliver her from the Fitzurse faction, establish a claim upon he: 
gratitude, and perhaps carry off a nice little rich wife, to the discom- 
fiture of his noble hest, and the disappointment of his honorable friend. 
But the peer did the most impolitic thing ia the world; he put all this 
into Tom Hamilton's head ina minute. By suggesting to the mind of 
any man, an evil action, whether we present it in the shape of a suspi- 
cion of his intentions, or a temptation to his virtue, we plant in his 
heait a seed which will germinate sooner than we generally believe, 
which will shoot out roots almost impossible to be eradicated, and 
which will always have the devil at hand to water it, and hoe it, and 


dress it, and tend it, and plant a pea-stick for it to creep up till it needs 
no farther attention. 


In a single minute Tom Hamilton’s mind had clearly perceived that 


| it was almost an act of duty upon his part to assist in freeing Law- 


ra Longmore—that she was unjustly detained—that he was actually 
conniving at a very abominable transaction. In the next place, his 
friend Fizurse was under a very serious engagement to poor little 
Jane, and therefore jt was but just and right to her to remove this 
temptation from his way. He had promised, too, to do every thing 
in his power to induce Mr. Fitzurse to keep his oaths and engage- 
ments, whether manuscript or vocal; and how was this to be deut 
without putting a bar between him and Laura Longmore? She was 
pretty, very pretty, he had heard: the peer had vowed that she had 
the neatest little fuot and ankle in the world, and had talked of the 
bare skin of her instep as if it had been an oyster. Tom Hamilton 
was fond of pretty women—a /eeéle too fond perhaps; but he flattered 
himself that he would make a very good husband notwsthstanding ; and 
he was not mistaken. He was a handsome fellow too, and an amusing 
one—of both which points he was quite well aware; and thus, all 
things considered, Laura’s good was as much consulted as that of any 
one. The peer, too, might get himself into a desperate scrape if the 
thing were to go on; Fitzurse might get himself hanged, for Laurm 
was an heiress, and forced marriages with heiresses were in those 
days somewhat severely dealt with. In fact, with a facility truly 
wonderful, every argument for using his advantages to the utmost rose 
up in Tom Hamilton’s mind; and then, to conclude the whole, came 
the thought of what a nice thing it is to marry an heiress. The vi- 
sion of a beautiful little curricle, with two bright thorough-bred bays 
of about fifteen hands high, with a cross bar as bright as a sunbeam, 
and a black and silver harness, whirling him through the park, with 
a sweet girl with a lace veil by his side, presented itself to Tom 
Hamilton’s imagination; and he was in the act of asking himself what 
was to be done, when the voice of the viscount at its very highest 
pitch came echoing through the whole house, and reached the dining- 
room where Tom Hamilton was sitting. At the same time the ringing 
of the state-room bell, as if its clapper would have gone mad, was heard 
far and wide. : 

“ Jerry! Jane! Sally! John! Peter! Tom! Wilson!” shouted the 
viscount. ‘Tem Hamilton! Tom Hamilton! Why, what the deyil 
is this ?”’ s 

Tom darted out through the dining-room doorway, up the stairs, ane! 
into Laura’s room as fast as he could go. The first object his x 
lighted upon was the viscount in a state of absolute frenzy. = 


had been somewhat irritable all day; the scene with the maids hac. 


“I don’t know what it is,” replied Tom Hamilton, setting down the | not tranquillized him; the ghost had rather increased his rage; whe 


; 
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sickness had not pleased him, and the curacoa had not tended to calm. 
His red nightcap—an object on which passions were apt to vent them- 
gelves—had been torn violently from. his head and cast under his feet, 


and he was now engaged in the pleasant and intellectual cccupation of 


ss upon it vehemently, as if that was the only way to relieve 
his mind. 

“Why, what’s the matter, my lord?” exclaimed Tom, as soon as he 
beheld them. “ Where is the young lady?” 

“She's gone, she’s off, by jingo,” cried the peer, “ she’s departed.— 
Hiaug me, if ever I saw such a thing in my life. Jerry, you scoun- 
drei, the girl’s gone ctf. What the deuce is to be done now ?— 
Jane, how did this ng ool Sally, have you had any hand in help- 
img her? Run, Peter, like lightning, you have the longest legs in 
- the house, and tell all the grooms and the coachman to saddle horses 
and to gallop like fury to the park gates, and to the stile near the vil- 
} Panay — watch, and let nobody pass that is not known. Who saw 


“TI did, I suppose, my lord,” said Jane, ‘‘for I came to do the room 
about twelve, after all that fuss was over.” 

“Ah! you little jade,” cried the peer, shaking his fist at her, “ are you 
gare she was here then?” 

“ Quite sure, my lord,” answered Jane, “ for I saw her.and talked to 
her, and I locked the door after me quite carefully.” 

«« Hes any one else seen her?” cried the peer. 

“Yes, my lord, I saw her,” said Sally, with her pert air. “I saw 
ber about half past nine when I brought up the breakfast, and had 
am leng chat with her too, and she said to me, says she, ‘What a 
great shame it is that I should be kept herein this way ;’ and so, says I, 
“hat it is, miss.’ ” 

“«—n what you said !” cried the peer; “d—n what she said! You 
said, and she said, and you talked like two great fools. Have you seen 
ber since, I say?” 

“No, that I haven’t,”’ said Sally, “for I had enough to do 
this morning with all the noise and the fuss that was made about 
mothing at all. So Jane had to de this room while I did Mr. Ham- 

ison" 


8. 

“They will drive me mad amongst them,” cried the peer. “Some 
ene must have let her out.’ 

“ Hallo!” cried Tom Hamilton, who had approached the window, 
“here are the sheets tied together and fastened to the bar of the window. 
She has let herself down! By Jove! I like that girl, she is up to any 
thing! Come, come, my lord, don’t fume and fret; perhaps it’s as well 
as itis. You know if you had forced her to marry Fitzurse against her 
will ghey might have hanged you.” 

“ Hanged me ?”’ cried the peer; ‘“ I should like to see them.” 

“Feel them, you mean, my lord,” said Tom Hamilton; few men see 
themselves hanged. I never heard of any one but the looking-glass ma- 
ker, who fell in love with the reflection of himself, and committed suicide 
ia the midst of his own shop.” 

“Tom, you're a noodle,” cried the peer, ‘Let them bring me 
@ut a horse, and bring Mr. Hamilton’s too: we'll gallop over all the 

and see if we can catch her till dinner time; if we can’t, 
we'll come back, eat our dinner, have a pot of cayiare, a couple of bot- 
tles of claret, and finish the night over such a bow! of punch as will keep 
ali die ghosts in Europe ata mile’s distance for fear of singing their 
whiskers.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


Mademoiselle Brochet obtains new lights—The unconscious witnesses 
—The repose of widowhood disturbed—The retaliation—The Se- 
erets of the bandboxr in danger—Laura found and lost—lIll-re- 
quited chivalry. ; 
Mademoiselle Brochet tripped out of the principal back door of 

Qetcun Castle with her usual elegant and ul wriggle, not for- 

getting her attitudes even though she tusned to gaze around her to 

ensure that none of the rude alguazils of the were in pursuit of 
ber. Gradually, however, as she went on isturbed, her mind be- 
came more composed. She slackened her pace, which was at first 
gamewhat rapid; when half across the park, she untied the strings of 


Ger bonnet; a little further on she stopped and tied her , then 
feoked round with a timid and fluttered look, put her hand before her 
Lat suppose y body has 
“La! ly has seen me!” 
Within 


ch of Outrun Castle she had occasionally forgot- 
wa herself, but now she was all Mademoiselle Brochet again from top 


& Wwe. 

“Dear me,” she said, as she walked on, ‘‘it be very early. La Belle 
Maggins willbe shock at me staying out all de night—think me na 
gei—say I commit fauz-pas. I wonder if dey be up yet? I tink 
«allapon la charmante laire. She early woman, Scapulaire—she 


ulaire— 

‘at-very early dat mernin’ to fetch her husband milk when somebody 
me to hang hi agreeable dat, vary nice—not pleasant be dere 
@d see him hang—oh no, no: but I do tink she have fingare in de pye, 
— find de gravy gc we are done.’ 

us saying, she tri on, crossing the stile, passed the pons T'ripi 
md looked at the anaes of Mrs. Scapulaire’s cottage. The diihers 
tere shut, however, and Mademoiselle Brochet was directing her steps 
@rward tewards the Half Moon, when the sounds of voices in 
barch-yard arrested her attention and her steps at the same time. They 





were the sweet sounds of merry voices inthe sports of youth—thesounds 
that come to every ear and every age with some bland and dear asso- 
ciation—that call to fellow infancy to’ceme and join the joyous game— 
that in manhood wake parental tenderness and love, and the soft spirit 
throned in the inmost heart for purposes the heliest and most. bright ; 
and in declining age rouse the memories of that early day when the 
now setting sun of life first dawned in all her past-by splendor—the 
sonnds that to the calm and viituous heart speak like the tongues of 
angels from the skies, communing with the spirits of the pure below— 
sounds that may call the worldly and the selfish away from their mora! 
dross to holier and to higher things, by the sole divine feeling that 
exists in every breast—the sounds that from the hard heart of guilt it- 
self may wring the tears of penitence, and give back the light of hope 
by bringing back the feelings of a better time, and proving virtue not 
entirely dead—the voices of children at their play. 


He heard them, and, light and wayward, vaitv and somewhat careless 
as he was, the sounds were pleasant to his ear, stirring deeper 
thoughts. ‘‘ Ay, I remember well the time,” he said, “ when iit to 
stop upon the church-yard path and play at marbles with my school-fe!- 
lows, with the graves all round us and the long grass waving green. Ay, 
I remember it well. Those were happy days. I will go and see what 
the urchins are about.” 

Walking up*gracefully to the church-yard stile Joey crossed it, and 
then seated himself on the top bar, looking a somewhat disconsolate 
damsel, it must be confessed, in his character of Mademoisel!e Brochet. 
About ten yards before him, on the broad gravel path formed of smooth, 
well-beaten pebbles, was a group of four or five boys, some playing at 
taw-in-the-ring, some looking on, There was laughing and there was 


joking mixed up with two of the great ingredients af bonito teazing 


and bullying ; and ever and anon there was a little of something which 
approached to conversation. Joey Pike, unremarked, listened with 
all his ears, longing to be a boy again, and—like Adam, just when te 
was walking away from the gate of the en of Eden—wishing with 
all his heart that he had never tasted of the tree of knowledge—a bit- 
= and unwholesome fruit to most men, with a stone at the heart 
of it. 

“T am sure you never did, in all your life,” said a boy of thirteen to 
a boy of twelve. “Come let us see you. If you did it before you can 
do it now.” 

“No, I cant,” replied the other boy; “ but I did do it, though. It 
hit this one, and then that one, and then bounced off and knocked that 
one out of the ring.” 

“Its a lie, I’m sure,”’ rejoined the other boy. ‘‘ Why I’ve been here 
every morning, and I didn’t see you, so I am sure its a lie.” 

“You might have seen me if you had liked,” answered the other, 
“ but you was up in the chesnut tree, for it was that day that old Scap 
was m , and just when Tom Smalldram the tinman and rabbit- 
seller was coming by.” 

“‘ Ah, he gave it a kick I dare say,” said the boy, who was resolved 
not to be convinced. 

“No, he didn’t,” replied another stripling of eleven or thereabouts, 
“for he didn’t come near us at all; he turned off by old Mother Crump’s 
grave, and jumped over the wall at the corner there.” 

“ Ah!” said Mademoiselle Brocket : and after the conversation had 
proceeded to two or three more attacks and rejoinders, she called to her 
the lesser of the two disputants saying— 

“Come here, Master Jones. How do you do? how does your 
mother 1” 

“ Very well, thank ye, ma'am,” said the boy, walking up shily and 
making his bow. 

“So you know goot Meester Smalldram. He vary well, I hope? 
When you see him last ?” 

“I don’t know ma’am” replied the boy, “I see him that ere day as 
old Scap were murdered, He come across here at a great rate. 

mi He very busy that morning, I dare say?” replied Mademoiselle 

“ Why, I saw him come out of old "s house,”’ rejoined the t 
boy, “1 dare say he was goi phy oh apy be 0y So mother ae 
I told her. I was up in the horse-chesnut tree, getting down the blos- 
soms, and he came out and over the stile in a hurry.” 

; i indeed,” said Brochet.— 

e. 


“J am Ned Bellasis, the blacksmith’s son,” replied the bey. 

“And I’m Tommy Wilson,” said the little one who had seen Master 
gaye saltation of the wail. asta 

“ Ah! all very goot boys, indeed,” sai emoiselle Brochet, putti 

her hand into ia veiloale , and bringing out a quantity of half ae 
“ There’s someting for yon to buy marble. Goot mornin’, goot mornin’. 
Share dem amongst you. Come, come, Meester Bellowa-us, you divide 
it fair.” I vill not have you take treepence and give de little boy one 
half-penny a-piece.”’ 
hus saying, she made the distribution herself; and then, re-crossing 
the stile, advanced to the door of Mrs. Scapulary’s house, which was 
now open, as well as the windows. Mademoiselle Brochet was too well 
acquainted with the character of the sortef person she represented 
to affect the slightest delicacy in the world. She knew it was only 
necessary to put on an air and a grace, and a look of perfect self-satisfac- 
tion, in order to do the most impudent thing in Europe without violating 
any of the unities; and thus she sailed into the cottage of Mrs. Seapulary 
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with the sweetest and most benignant smile in the world upon her 
countenance, seeming to think that her early visit was conferring the 
greatest possible favour upon that excellent lady. Mrs Scapulary, how- 
ever,did not think so at all, and looked as if she did not think it, 
but Mademoiselle Brochet was cased in the armour of a French waiting- 
maid, and it must be a sharp look, indeed, to pierce through that 


“Ah! Madame Scapulaire,” she said, “‘ how you do since yesterday, I 
hope you was quite well.” 
rs. Scapulary said internally, ‘‘ None the better for seeing of you;” 
but the external woman only flounced, and she said— 
‘‘T’m well enough; what should make me otherwise?” 
“ Ah, you don’t know,” said Miss Brochet, “ you don’t know what 


may be doing in the world to make you udderwise. Vary shocking, | 


vary shocking, indeed—terrible man, dat Smalldram—shocking man, 
*pen my life !” 


Scapulary’s countenance at that moment, but it ended in very much the 
natural hue of the reptile aforesaid, namely, a dull, ashy grey. Now, 
Mrs. Scapulary was not altogether a virtuous woman; she was not as 
pure as a member of parliament; she had not knowingly never commit- 
ted “‘ any corrupt practices ;’’ she had committed a few peecadilloes 
with all her wits about her, and a great deal of good fun she got out 
of them; and, as usual, the fears ard rehensions of detection which 
lie watching for their prey by the side of the high-road of wickedness had 
occasionally run after Mrs. Scapulary and caught hold of her too. How- 
ever, as every one knows, time and practice get rid of such apprehen- 
sions; and before she had come down to the village of Outrun she was 
pretty well clear of all fears ordinary sins and wickedness ; 
but there is a fact, which perhaps the reader does not know, which is, 
that every fresh and unaccustomed crime brings its own train of terrors 
along with it. You might have talked of adultery, fraud, swindling, 
cheatery, for an hour in Mrs. ary’s presence without making her 
fidget upon her ehair; but she lately entered upon a new line of bu- 
siness, and her conscience, although it was a battered hack, which you 
might flog till you were on most of the body, had a raw 
about the neck which would not bear flipping. The very name of Mr. 
Smalldram and wickedness instantly produced a palpitation of the heart 
and a tremulous movement of the hands which was not unobserved by 





her fair companion was about; under her broken English came a thos- 
sand unpleasant little inuendoes, which kept her in a high state of un- 
comfortable excitement, and though she felt herself obliged to be civil, 
yet, to say the truth, she wished the worthy French lady as far at least 
as Hades. Mademoiselle Brochet understood the whole business yery 
well, and found a sort of malicious satisfaction in teasing the fair widow. 
Thus she went on, rattling, laughing, talking, drinking tea, eating bread 
and butter, and every now and then throwing in some sly observation 
upon murder, manslaughter, gallows, executions, tials, and imprison- 
ments, till poor Mrs. Scapulary went throvgh a thousand fevers with a 
shaking stage of fear and the hot stage of anger, till at length, under the 
influence of the latter crisis, she said to herself— 

“ Well, my pretty girl, I'll give you a bone to pick. Ay,” she con- 
tinued aloud, ‘ they are terribly severe the people here; take care they 
don’t catch hold of you, mademoiselle, for I think it’s bnt friendly to tell 


| youthat they’re looking after you on account of the pocket-handkerchiefs 
No cameleon ever turned half the colors that were displayed by Mrs. | 


and lace you talked about. You shouldn’t speak of such things in every 
body’s hearing, for the custom-house is very strict you know, and they 
say you are nothing better than a smuggler; so they are going to have 
you up before the magistrates, examine your boxes, and see what you've 
got in them.” 

Mademoiselle Brochet paid very little attention to the hint, for she 
was fully persuaded that Mrs. Scapulary was telling a lie; but when 
she had taken leave of that lady, and had returned to her quarters at 
the Half Moon, she was visited by Mrs. Muggins, who shut the door 
with an air of some precaution, and exclaimed— 

“ Why, Joey, here has been Tillman the constable inquiring a good 
deal about you and about your boxes.’’ 

Joey looked somewhat surprised and dismayed. 

“ | hope there’s nothing in that bandbox of yours that you care about,’” 
continue i Mrs. Muggins. 

‘Alas! there is, fair Muggins, alas! there is!’’ cried Joey, casting 
himself into an attitude of profound despair. @‘‘If they have got that 
box I am lost.”’ 

“ Why, what in the name of fortune is in it?’’ exclaimed the landlady 
of the Half Moon. 

“« My breeches!” sighed Joey, with tears in his eyes. “my breeches !” 

‘- Oh! ifthat’s all,” said Mrs. Muggins, “‘ there’s no great harm done; 
every woman louks to wear them at one time of her life. They have not 


Miss Brochet. The widow became civil in an instant; she put a chair got the box, Joey, but as it is smuggled goods I hear they are after, if 


for Mademoiselle ; she asked if she had breakfasted; she begged she | you'll just keep out of the way during the day I'll let them take a peep 


would take a cup of tea with her; the water, she said, would boil in a 
few minutes. 

*‘T vill take von leetle cup of tea,” said Mademoiselle Brochet, “ but 
I tought it would just be polis—vat you call polite, my dear—to come 
and give you von leetle bit of warnin’ dat Smalldram be von vary wicked, 
ugly man, and let you take your measure accorlingly. If you marry 
Smalldram all peeple talk vary mush—he talk himself too mush—As de 
lady say in de play widin de play, dat is in Hamftet, ‘None wed de se- 
cond but who de first.’ Ab! Smalldram, he be not von man dat I 
would trust; and den there be Joey Pike, beautiful Joey Pike, he who 
loof you so mush, he break his heart if you marry Smalidram.” 

sa Lord! Miss Broachey,” eried Mrs. Scapulary, “ what can you mean 
about Joey Pike, and how can you know ?” 

“‘ Ah, Joey great friend of mine,’’ replied Mademoiselle Brochet; “he 
be in service wid von gentleman while I was kept by anoder gentleman 
and lady in Eetaly. How I know? why all de peeple say here he mur- 
der old Scap, as dey call him, all for loof of you. 

‘‘Oh, I’m sure he didn’t murder him,” said Mrs. Scapulary, who had 
now made up her mind to her conduct, “at least I don’t think so now. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Smalldram had, but that’s between you and I, 
Miss Broachey. I know he was about the place that morning, for I saw 
him scuttling away just as 1 was coming back with the milk. I'll go 
and tell the magistrates about it immediately after breakfast, and then 

can do as like.” 

“Tt might be good,” said Mademoiselle Brochet, thoughtfully; ‘he 
just the man I should fancy to say you do it, if you don’t say he.” 

“Say I did it!” exclaimed Mrs. - “Lord, Miss Broachey. 
That would be a lie indeed. Poor dear old man, to think that I would 
strangle him !—TI that had nursed him so tenderly !”” 


Ah, wicked man, vary shocking wicked man indeed, dat Small- 
dram,” replied Mademoiselle Brochet ; ‘‘ there be no knowing what he 
say next; but if I be you, Meestress Scapulaire, I would do what your 
English Jack sailor vork to vindvard of him, dat I would.” 

‘«So I will,” muttered Mrs. Scapulary to herself; ‘‘that’s no bad ad- 
vice neither. Now, my dear, cut yourself some tread and butter, and 
rll make the tea. You've heard this wicked man say something, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Qh no, not heard nothing,”’ aremeree the Reepeh lady. i only gon de 
peeple say he have got quantity of money just no rag 
his r hes swear he marry you, and be reech man indeed.” 

“« Ay, i he reckons without his host,” said Mrs. Scapulary ; “but 
I'll do what I have said, upon my honor.” 

“Vell, I tink you quite right,” replied Mademoiselle Brochet ; ‘‘ you 
g° tell dat he did it—make all de peeple believe you did not 


do it ane Vary good plan, Meestress Scapulaire, vary good plan 


The conversation of Mademoiselle Brochet was decidedly painful to 
Mrs. Scapulary. In the first place, she never clearly understood what 
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into the box, and that will satisfy them, I dare say.” 

“ An extremely good plan, bel/e Muggins,”’ replied Mademoiselle Bro- 
chet, ‘so [ will just go out the back way through the garden, cross the 
meadow and the orchard, and then round into the lane again. I will 
moyens to employ my time till evening. Adieu, adieu!” and witha 
graceful courtesy he quitted his fair landlady, and proceeded on his 
way. 

in telling a story, sweet and delectable reader, one of the greatest arts 
is to know what not to tell. Imagination, curious and busy jade that 
she is, likes to have a finger in every pie; and you bad better let her, or 
she will pout with you all through the book. Then, again, we are in- 
formed that the truth is not to betold at all times, so that if you have got 
any truth about you, bag it and keep it up, like a cottager’s flitch of ba 
con, or an Arab’s bag of dates, only to be used on high days and holidays, 
or like a bottle of choice anno domini, an especial treat for an ancient 
friend. Then, again, there are things which are mighty true and mighty 
reasonable, which might prove also mighty tedious, like a long dis- 
cussion upon nothing at all, which you should never inflict upon the rea- 
der, except for the axpress purpose of teasing him; and there are ma- 
ny other things which an author ought to keep as secret as the inside 
of a diplomatist’s portfolie. For which of the above-mentioned rea- 
sons it is quite unnecessary to state, but we shall keep to ourselves, 
without affording any explanation whatever, the whole of the proceed- 
ings of Joey Pike during the next eleven hours, twenty-four minutes, and 
fifteen seconds. 


It was just five minutes, forty-five seconds past nine o'clock, then, 
when = a with Mrs. Muggins at the sign of the Half Moon, 
and now him at half-past eight o’clock at night precisely, 
standing like a “Herald Mercury” on the top of the stile leading in- 
to Outrun park, balanced onthe tip of his right toe, with his left 
foot extended behind, his right hand slightly raised before, and a 
slight smile of sweet self-satisfaction on his lips to think how beau- 
tiful and graceful was his attitude. The next moment he descended 
with a bound into the park, and murmured to himself and of himself, 
“* Gazelle !”’ 


The shades of night were falling, the sky was grey, the air was 
somewhat heavy, and at each step as Joey walked on darker and 
darker grew the hour and brighter grew his thoughts. The idea 
of delivering Laura from the giant of Outrun Castle made him 
feel a a preux chevalier. He longed to cast off his 


petticoats buckle on his armor, to do great and glorious deeds 
on behalf of the lady, and kick some insolent clown attempting to 
stop them half way to the moon. By the time that he crossed 


third of the park it was nearly dark, and when he had got a- 
beint a quarter of a ine farther, he began to think it odd that Laura 
did not appear. 

“ Caclaue empéchement,” he said, “1 will stay under these trees 
and watch till she comes.” 
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- Im vain did he watch, in vain did he wait. Nine o'clock striking 
im the village was borne in soft sounds to his ear by the gentle south- 
westerly wind. Half-past nine—ten o’clock arrived. With a palpitat- 
ing heart, with an agitated frame, with a discom mind, Joey wait- 
ed till half-past ten, and then was calculating whether he should boldly 
make an assault upon Outrun Castle, or show that he had patience and 

-resclution sufficient for a night watch, when he suddenly saw two per- 
gons coming along towards him at a very little distance. 

“Tis she,” he thought, “’tis she !”’ 

_ Bat, heaven and earth! what did he hear the next moment. 

“If you try to run a step or say a word,” cried a rough man’s voice, 
“TI will knock you to pieces in an instant!” 

Joey Pike was astounded. These words were addressed to Laura, te 
ZLaura herself—pretty Laura Longmore—for there she evidently was, 
driven along towards the village of Outrun with a tall, powerful man 
following close at her heels. Prudence and chivalry made a sad strug- 
gie of it in Joey Pike’s bosom, but chivalry got the better, for he started 
forward, exclaiming— 

“« Hallo! Who you be? What you is doing?” 

Alack! the fate thet sometimes falls on gallant men. Almost as he 
spoke, and before he could parry it, he received a blow between the eyes, 
aand the next minute he was lying upon his back in the grass with very 
Nitele inclination to get up again. 

(To be continued.) 








From the Southern Litterary Messenger. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


“The social relation of woman has been different, in different periods of | 
the world’s history. Mii, competent to a more active life, and impatient | 
of domestic restriction—endued with a larger frame, stronger thews and | 
dess tenderness——wrapt in conceit and proudly contemplating himself as | 

| 


—— 


the Lord of Creation. early assigned a life of inglorious drudgery to his 
vweaker companion. Practice, in time, became precedent ; and civilization 
<ganctioned the continuance of what a barbarous age begun. As the world 
advanced to a loftier civilization, the character of woman’s servitude was 
, if not ameliorated : from being the slave of laber, she became 
the slave of his pleasures ; but, nevertheless, not his companion. Ano- 
‘ther epoc she has become the companion of his lighter hours— 
his confidant and adviser in tritles—the comfort of his sick chamber, and | 
the ornament of his drawing-room. This day is that epoch in her histo- 
ty. Thus, woman, because she is endowed with a lighter and more fra- 
gile form, was originally condemned to an inferior position ; and, because 
she has been constrained to walk in that humbler path, she is thought 
peculiarly adapted to it, in mind as well asin bod 
[tis a heresy that is every day yielding to a wiser doctrine; and as the 
shackles, which custom has established as the proper burdens for the op- 
pression of her mind, are striken from it, she is daily exhibiting more 
and more its true powers, and her fitness for a higher station. Despite 
the obstacles her sex has had to encounter in the prejudices and pride of 
the other sex—and in vicious systems of education,—the world, through- 
aut its voluminous history, to this day, affords examples of women, who 
dxave exhibited in whatever department of life they chanced to have acted 
—an energy, anda force of intellect, with every qualification that is ne- 
cessary to make greatness and secure success, and who would honorably 
om with the most illustrious of the self-styled and self-constituted 
“ Lords of Creation.” To make those instances more frequent, it is 
only necessary that we should cease to limit their growth, to a standard 
of our own fixing. 
» We would not be thought to advocate the right of women to unsex 
themselves, and obliterate the line which is wisely drawn, separating the 
duties and privileges of the sexes. We would only show the line—not 
change it—much less erase it. We would have man believe—improved 
as the condition of the woman is, that she is adapted and entitled to a 
condition still better—that from being the companion of his hours of re- 
Jaxation, and his counsellor in mattets of indifference—she should be the 
empanion of his graver moments—his counsellor in the serious and vi- 
tally important interests and pursuits of life—pursuits and interests in 
which her happiness is quite as deeply involved his—that, instead of 
the comfort of his home, she might be his comfort everywhere ; in- 
of being his prop and solace in sickness only, she might support 
and sustain him in his hours of health also; in a word, that they two, 
should be one—one every where and at all times—one as God has pro- 
aeanced them to be—that each should recline upon and sustain the other 
in every scene of life—that “ the rainbow of man’s life” should span 
the arch of his world as well as of his home. 

These considerations as te the intellectual capacity of females, ard 
their title by virtue thereof, to a more honorable position in society, were 
forcibly suggested to our mind by a contemplation of the character of 
the first female sovereign—a woman who sprung at a single leap from 
the comparative humble walks of life, into sovereignty; and wielded 
the sceptre of empire with the ease that she would handle the distaff— 
who identified her name with that of the country she governed, and who 
thas ineffacibly imprinted her story upon the records of the world. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, lived about two hundred years afier the 
deluge. She was the wife of one of the chief officers of Ninus, and ac- 
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companied her husband in the expedition undertaken by that monarch, 
against the Bactrians. He uered a great number of the cities of 
Bactriana, and finallybeleagured Bactria, its capital. His army consist- 
ed of one million seven hundred thousand fuot; two hundred thousand 
horse, and sixteen thousand chariots. 

All his efforts to make himself master of this city—apparently impreg- 
nable, were abortive. It was reserved for the genius of Semiramis to 
accomplish what this immense host, commanded by an able and experi- 
enced king, had failed todo. She directed the attack upon the citadel ; 
and Bactria was taken. Springing up in a moment, without experience, 
an able general, she realizes the fable of Minerva cleft from the brain 
of Jupiter—a full-grown mailed warrior. 

So indistinctly are events seen through the long distance that inter- 
venes between the present hour and the early ages of the world, that 
there can be but little confidence placed in the best authenticated facts. 
When too, it is considered, that with some few exceptions, their histo- 
ries are merely the transcripts of traditions—the reyes , in his 
researches in antiquity, at every step, feels he is wandering in a land of 
shadows and illusions ; and thatthe misty forms which he takes for sub- 
stances, when more nearly approached, are airy nothings ; or else reali- 
ties, whose vapor garments had given them a delusive size and fictitious 
appearance 


We will not therefore pretend to avouch the truth of what is here told; 
but will faithfully say of Semiramis, what her several historians have 
written, and leave to the discriminating reader to winnow the truth from 
the chaff. 

She was born at Ascalon, a city of Syria, and was the daughter of the 
Goddess Derceto, and a young Assyrian priest. Her mother, ashamed 
of her amour, destroyed the father, exposed the child ina desert, and 
threw herself into a Iake, where she was transformed into a fish. Sem- 
iramis was nurtured by doves for the space of one year; at the end of 
which time, a shepherd discovering her, carried her to his home and ed- 

as one of his own children. She grew up a woman of the 
most exquisite charms. The only inheritance which she received from 
her parents was uncommen beauty, waich they both possessed in a most 
eminent degree. As events afterwards turned up—it was the richest 
legacy ever bequeathed to an orphan. 

Having attracted the notice of Ninus, king of Assyria, by her signal 
services before the walls of Bactria, he became passionately enamored of 
her, asked her of her husband Menones, and offered him in her place, 
his own daughter. Tenderly attached to his wife, he refused the ex- 


| change: and when Ninus added threats te his persuasions, in despair he 


slew himself, preferring death to life without Semiramis. Whether she 
conspired with the king against her husband or not, is not known: whe- 
ther she approved, or condemned, or even regretted his violence,is not 
known—but this much is certain, that she speedily consoled herself for 
the loss of Menones by marrying, in a most unbecoming haste, Ninus ; 
and history does not record that she ever gave him reason to believe, 
that the sun went down on her wrath against theman who widowed her. 
It was a forgiveness that would have reflected little credit on her in any 
age; but least of all in an age when the forgiveness of one’s enemies 
was regarded a crime. 

Having become a partner of Aasyria’s throne, by her blandishments 
and beauty, she continued her power over the heart ef the king. At her 
request, he ordered her to be proclaimed sole monarch of the empire 
for five days. In the meantime, she attached many of the chief officers 
of the government to her: and then employed those five days in securing 
to herself the crown for life. She either had Ninus put to death forth- 
with, or else he was imprisoned for several years, and then executed.— 
Thus Semiramis became sole monarch of one of the most powerful realms 
of that day. Some discredit the story of her murdering the king, and as- 
sert that shortly after his return to Nineveh from his expedition in Bac- 
triana, he died, and that in his last moments he voluntarily bequeathed 
to her, the government of Asayria: and that she, in honor of his memo- 
ry, erected a magnificent monument, which survived, by reason of its du- 
poicng the destruction of the splendid Metropolis which took its name 
rom him. 

Be this as it may; whether she obtained a throne by treason against, 
and the murder of her husband-king, er not—whether she instigated the 
harshness that drove Menones to self-destruction er not—however the 

tre was obtained, it was wielded to the glory of her subjects in war ; 

in peace, to the happiness and prosperity of her country, and to her 

4 imperishable renown. Her reign is the brightest page in Assyria’s 
istory. 

No one ever entertained a more insatiate ambition. Glory was the 
great incentive to, and end of, all her actions: and happily for her sub- 
Jects, the pursuit of it was not altogether incom with their best 
interests. Unrestricted in her powers, (as were all the monarchs of that 
early age,) there was no temptation to increase what there was no room 
toenlarge. As therefore the could not aggrandize the power of the 
throne, and as the people knew of no right to curtail it, her reign was 
exempt from contests with her subjects fur disputed privileges. But 
one rupture between them is recorded, and that was the famous rebellion 
ef Babylon. While arranging her toilette in the morning, news was 
brought her that the city had rebelled. She promptly repaired to the 
scene of disorder, and never left it, till the sedition was quelled. As a 
compliment to her vigor and energy, a statue was erected commemora- 
tive of this scene, which represented her with her hair in an undress 
state as she appeared in public on the merning of the revolt. In this 
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instance, she not only suppressed a dangerous revolution, but inspired the 
Assyrians with a deeper respect for her authority, and a higher venera- 
tion for her genius, which forever prevented a repetition of mutiny.— 
She here displayed those qualities which are the guaranties of success 
in every undertaking—energy and promptness—the attributes of great 
minds, —without which, genius can accomplish nothing. Genius and ex- 
perience point the road to success: energy and promptness are the agents 
that conduct to it. Hannibal, by supineness, lost the opportunity of de- 
stroying Rome; and Marc Antony, that of conquering the world. 

Energy and promptness are characteristics which eminently distinguish 
women. Their feelings being intense, they pursue, with resolution, every 
object of interest. Heroines of the camp have ever shown it in their 
struggles fur the conquest—heroines of the court in their political in- 
trigues, and heroines of the drawing-room in their struggles for hearts. 

Having permanently established herself on the throne, and secured the 
affections and respect of her subjects, she determined upen an expedi- 
tion into Ethiopia, and resolved to conduct it herself. She did so: and 
enlarged the immense dominions left her by her husband, by her success- 
ful war upon that country. 

Her last milivary achievement was the crossing of the Indus. This 
she accomplished only after a severe and bloody engagement, which re- 
sulted in her putting the Indian army to flight, im the destruction of up- 
wards of a thousand of their boats, and in the capture of an hundred 
thousand of the enemy. It was by resorting to a stratagem that this 
artful general effected the reut of her enemies. The king of India 
brought into the field a great number of elephants, whose strength and 
sagacity made it impossible, if they came to a close engagement, for any 
army that did not use taem, to oppose him. Semiramis, aware of the 
superiority of her foes in this respect, disguised her camels, of which 
she had a great many, and imposed them upon the Indians as elephants. 
To find themselves outnumbered in their peculiar instruments of warfare, 
struck terror through their ranks, and the Indus was crossed—an achieve- 
ment which no general of antiquity accomplished, before or afterwards, 
until Alexander of Macedon followed her example. Alexander was the 
second and last of the ancients that had skill and intrepidity to carry the 
war beyond the banks of the Iudus; Semiramis was the first. When 
she was approaching the territory that she vainly hoped to subdue, its 
king sent ambassadors to inquire who she was, that dared to make war 
on one who never offended her? ‘I will be the bearer of my answer,” 
she replied with promptness, and then hastened to carry her message. 

Having penetrated into the interior of the empire, the Indian king 
drew up his forces to give her battle. An engagement ensued, which 
was long and bravely fought. Semiramis in person cheered her soldiers 
tc the conflict—mingled in the thickest of the fight—arrested the retreat 
—urged them to a fresh and desperate charge. But skill and courage 
could not avail. The disguised camels were beaten to the earth by the 
elephants, and the rout was complete. She never deserted the field till 
she was twice severely wounded. When compelled to retire, before 
superior force, she displayed the same magnanimity in defeat that she 
had done in victory. When retreat became ineviiable, and the hopes of 
Indian conquest were abandoned, she applied all the powers of her mind, 
to alleviate the horrors of a route through a hostile and victorious terri- 
tory. The shores of the Indus were reached: and out of an army of 
three hundred thousand foot, fifty thousand horse, and a number of ca- 
mels and chariots with their riders and drivers armed for war, only 
about one hundred thousand soldiers crossed the river. The bridge of 
boats which was built to cross into India, she prudently reserved for her 
return. Immense numbers of those who had escaped the carnage of 
battle, were destroyed as they crowded to the bridge. 

Thus terminated this celebrated expedition. Had it been successful, 
she would have gained greater power—but searcely would have earned 
greater fame. Accident may, and sometimes does, decide the issue of 
a war— ut nothing but preeminent skill could have enabled her to effect 
the retreat she made. 

Bat it is not in the camp or the battle-field, that we must look for the 
most splendid and enduring exhibitions of her greatness. Fired by the 
lust of conquest and military glory, she could nevertheless sheathe the 
sword—smooth the rugged flown of war, and turn a face smiling with 
peace and benevolence upon the world. 


If to enlarge the Assyrian territory, she made her country bleed at 
every pore: if she played the game of war, whose stakes were human 
lives, and bartered millions for the breath of fame, by increasing the com- 


furts and security of her subjects, and adorning her cities with useful and 
splendid edifices, she set an examle worthy to be followed by all future 
monarchs; and demonstrated in /ser own person, that the truest glory of 
a prince is the happiness of his people. 

She determined to make Babylon a lasting and splendid monument of 
her greatness. It was founded by Belus, better known by the name of 
Nimrod, who was the father of her king-husband, Ninas. The son 
greatly adorned and improved what the father began: but it was Semi- 
ramis who made Babylon the miracle of cities. Of course additions and 
improvements were made by succeeding monarchs—and therefore it is 
impossible to define (as the history of those times is so imperfect) the 
line {that separates the works of this princess, from those of her success- 
ors: but all historians agree, that it was she who planned, and chiefly 
executed, its greatness—as may well be believed, when it is remembered 
that at one time, she had two millions of laborers employed on its public 
edifices. Its quays, its hundred brazen gates, its palaces, bridge and 
hanging gardens ; its temple of Belus, covering a space whose circumfe- 





rence measured a half of a mile: the size and regularity of its squares— 
these are the embellishments, that made it the most magnificent capital, 
with the exception of Nineveh that the world eversaw. Its walls eighty- 
seven feet in thickness, three hundred and fifty feet in height, and sixty 
miles in circumference, surmounted with towers, and bounded by an im- 
mense ditch, constituted its fortification. 

Babylon was the ornament of Assyria, and might have been erected to 
gratify her pride: but there were other great national works which she 
began and perfected, that show her character in a more interesting point 
of view ; for, they seemed to have been designed more for the good of 
her subjects and posterity, than to pamper an appetite for splendor. Ix 
is true, they may have originated in the motive, that too often prompts 
us to our best aetions—a love of the approbation of mankind: but it is 
rather uncharitable te her memory to attribute them to such an one: and 
rather unwise, when it is considered that the pursuits of peace to a mind 
like her’s are far less inviting than the pomp, and excitement and glory 
of war; and that man then was the same fool that he is now, bowing 
with deeper reverence to the hero who leads millions to death, that he 
may be great, than to him who labors to make those millions happy, by. 
cultivating the arts of peace, and by diffusing among them, its perma- 
nent and substantial blessings. We allude to those magnificent works, 
b age immensity is a subject of curiosity and astonishment, even at this 

ay. 

In the building of Babylon upon the scale of grandeur which Semira- 
mis planned, it became necessary to divert the branch of the Euphrates 
that intersected it. To accomplish this, two canals were cut above the 
city, which turned the waters of the Euphrates into the Tigris. Artifi- 
cial banks of great height and thiekness were erected, which, commerc~ 
ing at the canals, extended along its shores, until it had passed through 
the city. It was necessary in making these banks and canals, to arrest 
the course of the river. This was done by conducting it to an immense 
artificial lake west of the town, where the waters were retained until 
they could be restured with convenience to their natural channel. The 
reservoir was one hundred and sixty miles in circumference, and thirty- 
five, or, (according to some accounts, seventy-five feet in depth: one of 
the most stupendous undertakings that was ever completed. As the 
Euphrates, like the Nile, was subject to periodical risings, to prevent 
more effectually the inundation of Babylon, the lake was afterwards used 
as a receptacle of the superabundant water. Even when there was no 
danger threatening the city, when the Euphrates was swollen, it was 
pattially conducted to the lake, whence the accumulated waters were 
scattered, in seasons of drought, throughout different portions of the 
country. Canals were constructed in various parts of Assyria, for the 
same purpose. Thus did she fertilize whole districts which, but for her 
enterprize and wisdom, would have remained sandy deserts. 

As nothing which could benefit her people was too great for her to at- 
tempt, so likewise their humblest interests were carefully regarded. To 
facilitate travelling, she constructed roads through her kingdom, in the 
graduation of which mountains were levelled, and valleys filled up.— 
These improvements she not only ordered ; but to see that their execu- 
tion was perfect, visited them in person. Her eye ek gain every por- 
tion of Assyria, and its magical prosperity attested the superintending 
care of the master-spirit that presided over its destiny. 


Such was the Semiramis. She spake; and rivers changed their course = 
the parched desert fattened beneath fertilizing streams: and the wilder- 
ness blossomed as the rose. She ordered—and Jo! at her creative com- 
mand a city sprung into existence as by the work of enchantment, the 
magnificence of which not only exceeded the magnificence of all othess 
of that day (with the exception of Nineveh )—but has eclipsed all others 
of all future times, and mocks at rivalry. ountains were humbled and 
valleys exalted—nature bowed before the supremacy of her genius.— 
Assyria swelled beyond her limits ; and conquered nations ministered to 
her glory and enlarged her empire. In war, she was terrible—in peace 
lovely. Minerva hurled the thunderbolts of Jupiter—she the thunder- 
bolts of war. Minerva presented to the world, the olive-branch: Semi- 
ramis made beautiful. The goddess bore in her right hand the 
sacred emblem of peace, and in her left the shield of the soldier: the 
garland that decked the brow of the mortal, was woven of the olive- 
branch and the laurel. 


On her return from her disastrous expedition into India,she found that 
her son Ninyas, with one of her principal officers, was plotting to remove 
her from the throne; and calling to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
which had informed her that she should not die until her son conspired 
against her; and believing that her end was now approaching, she quiet- 
ly resigned the throne, and retired from the view of the world to meet 
death with calmness and dignity. No angry resentment against her som 
or his colleagues disturbed her last hours of royalty, or accompanied hex 
into her seclusion; but, obedient to what she deemed the decrees of fate, 
she retired from the throne, with the same majesty with which she filled 
it. And, perhaps, when we reflect upon the tenacity with which we 
cling to power, and more especially to a condition which, by long enjoy- 
ment, habit has rendered almost essential to existence,—“ nothing be~ 
came her while on the throne, so much as the leaving it.” It is in adver- 
sity that true greatness exhibits itself most conspicuously. Every butter- 
fly can disport itself in the summer breeze, and spread its painted wings 
to the sun: the eagle lives in the storm, and triumphs in the whirlw> 
The pliant soul, made for earth, and partaking of the meanness. ” 
willow or the vine, prostrates itself before the blast: the stur4 
the storm and proudly challenges it to battle—and if f>” 














In vain did he watch, in vain did he wait. Nine o'clock striking 
im the village was borne in soft sounds to his ear by the gentle south- 
westerly wind. Half-past nine—ten o'clock arrived. With a palpitat- 
ing heart, with an agitated frame, with a discom mind, Joey wait- 
ed till half-past ten, and then was calculating whether he should boldly 
make an assault upon Outrun Castle, or show that he had patience and 
-resclution sufficient for a ugh watch, when he suddenly saw two per- 
gons coming along towards him at a very little distance. 

«Tis she,” he thought, “’tis she !” 

But, heaven and earth! what did he hear the next moment. 

“Tf you try to run a step or say a word,” cried a rough man’s voice, 
**¥ will knock you to pieces in an instant!” 

Joey Pike was astounded. These words were addressed to Laura, te 
Zaura herself—pretty Laura Longmore—for there she evidently was, 
driven along towards the village of Outrun with a tall, powerful man 
following close at her heels. Prudence and chivalry made a sad strug- 
gie of it in Joey Pike’s bosom, but chivalry got the better, for he started 
b 3 


“Hallo! Who you be? What you is doing ?”’ 

Alack! the fate that sometimes falls on gallant men. Almost as he 
spoke, and before he could parry it, he received a blow between the eyes, 
mand the next minute he was lying upon his back in the grass with very 
Tittle inclination to get up again. 

(To be continued.) 





From the Southern Litterary Messenger. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


“The social relation of woman has been different, in different periods of 
‘the world’s history. M@, ray 9 oe to a more active life, and impatient 
of domestic restriction—endued with a larger frame, stronger thews and 
dess tenderness—wrapt in conceit and proudly contemplating himself as 
the Lord of Creation. early assigned a life of inglorious drudgery to his 
-weaker companion. Practice, in time, became precedent ; and civilization 
ssanctioned the continuance of what abarbarous age begun. As the world 
advanced to a loftier civilization, the character of woman’s servitude was 
changed, if not ameliorated : from being the slave of laber, she became 
the slave of his pleasures ; but, nevertheless, not his companion. Ano- 
‘ther epoch—and she has become the companion of his lighter hours— 
his confidant and adviser in tritles—the comfort of his sick chamber, and 
the ornament of his drawing-room. This day is that epoch in her histo- 
ty. Thus, woman, because she is endowed with a lighter and more fra- 
gile form, was originally condemned to an inferior position ; and, because 
she has been constrained to walk in that humbler path, she is thought 
peculiarly adapted to it, in mind as well asin body. 

{t is a heresy that is every day yielding to a wiser doctrine; and as the 
shackles, which custom has established as the proper burdens for the op- 
pression of her mind, are striken from it, she is daily exhibiting more 
and more its true powers, and her fitness for a higher station. Despite 
the obstacles her sex has had to encounter in the prejudices and pride of 
the other sex—and in vicious systems of education,—the world, through- 
aut its voluminous history, to this day, affords examples of women, who 
have exhibited in whatever department of life they chanced to have acted 
—an energy, anda force of intellect, with every qualification that is ne- 
cessary to make greatness and secure success, arid who would honorably 
¢ompare with the most illustrious of the self-styled and self-constituted 
“ Lords of Creation.” To make those instances more frequent, it is 
only necessary that we should cease to limit their growth, to a standard 
of our own fixing. 

» We would not be thought to advocate the right of women to unsex 
themselves, and obliterate the line which is wisely drawn, separating the 
duties and privileges of the sexes. We would only show the line—not 
change it—much less erase it. We would have man believe—improved 
as the condition of the woman is, that she is ted and entitled to a 
-condition still better—:hat from being the companion of his hours of re- 
Jexation, and his counsellor in matters of indifference—she should be the 
empanion of his graver moments—his counsellor in the serious and vi- 
tally important interests and pursuits of life—pursuits and interests in 
which her happiness is quite as deeply involved his—that, instead of 
ba the comfort of his home, she might be his comfort everywhere ; in- 
of being his prop and solace in sickness only, she might support 
and sustain him in his hours of health also; in a word, that they two, 
should be one—one every where and at all times—one as God has pro- 
aeunced them to be—that each should recline upon and sustain the other 
in every scene of life—that “ the _— of man’s life” should span 
the arch of his world as well as of his home. 

‘These considerations as te the intellectual capacity of females, ard 
‘their tile by virtue thereof, to a more honorable position in society, were 
forcibly suggested to our mind by a contemplation of the character of 
the first female sovereign—a woman who sprung at a single leap from 
the comparative humble walks of life, into sovereignty; and wielded 
the sceptre of empire with the ease that she would handle the distaff— 
who identified her name with that of the country she governed, and who 
thas ineffacibly imprinted her story upon the records of the world. 

Semiramis, queen of Assyria, lived about two hundred years afier the 
deluge. She was the wife of one of the chief officers of Ninus, and ac- 
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companied her husband in the expedition undertaken by that monarch, 
against the Bactrians. He uered a great number of the cities of 
Bactriana, and finallybeleagured Bactria, its capital. His army consist- 
ed of one million seven hundred thousand fyot; two hundred thousand 
horse, and sixteen thousand chariots. 

All his effurts to make himself master of this city—apparently impreg- 
nable, were abortive. It was reserved for the genius of Semiramis to 
accomplish what this immense host, commanded by an able and experi- 
enced king, had failed todo. She directed the attack upon the citadel ; 
and Bactria was taken. Springing up in a moment, without experience, 
an able general, she realizes the fable of Minerva cleft from the brain 
of Jupiter—a full-grown mailed warrior. 

So indistinctly are events seen through the long distance that inter- 
venes between the present hour and the early ages of the world, that 
there can be but little confidence placed in the best authenticated facts. 
When too, it is considered, that with some few exceptions, their histo- 
ries are merely the transcripts of traditions—the pilgrim-scholar, in his 
researches in antiquity, at every step, feels he is wandering in a land of 
shadows and illusions ; and that the misty forms which he takes for sub- 
stances, when more nearly approached, are airy nothings ; or else reali- 
ties, whose vapor garments had given them a delusive size and fictitious 
appearance. 


We will not therefore pretend to avouch the truth of what is here told; 
but will faithfully say of Semiramis, what her several historians have 
written, and leave to the discriminating reader to winnow the truth from 
the chaff. 

She was born at Ascalon, a city of Syria, and was the daughter of the 
Goddess Derceto, and a young Assyrian priest. Her mother, ashamed 
of her amour, des father, exposed the child ina desert, and 
threw herself into a Inke, where she was transformed into a fish. Sem- 
iramis was nurtured by doves for the space of one year; at the end of 
which time, a shepherd discovering her, carried her to his home and ed- 
ucated her as one of his own children. She grew up a woman of the 
most exquisite charms. The only inheritance which she received from 
her parents was uncommon beauty, waich they both possessed in a most 
eminent degree. As events afterwards turned up—it was the richest 
legacy ever bequeathed to an orphan. 


Having attracted the notice of Ninus, king of Assyria, by her signal 
services before the walls of Bactria, he became jonately enamored of 
her, asked her of her husband Menones, and offered him in her place, 
his own daughter. Tenderly attached to his wife, he refused the ex- 
change: and when Ninus added threats te his persuasions, in despair he 
slew himself, preferring death to life without Semiramis. Whether she 
conspired with the king against her husband or not, is not known: whe- 
ther she approved, or condemned, or even regretted his violence, is not 
known—but this much is certain, that she speedily consoled herself for 
the loss of Menones by marrying, in a most unbecoming haste, Ninus ; 
and history does not record that she ever gave him reason to believe, 
that the sun went down on her wrath against theman who widowed her. 
It was a forgiveness that would have reflected little eredit on her in any 
age; but least of all in an age when the forgiveness of one’s enemies 
was regarded a crime. 

Having become a partner of Assyria’s throne, by her blandishments 
and beauty, she continued her power over the heart ef the king. At her 
request, he ordered her to be proclaimed sole monarch of the empire 
for five days. In the meantime, she attached many of the chief officers 
of the government to her: and then employed those five days in securing 
to herself the crown for life. She either had Ninus put to death forth- 
with, or else he was imprisoned for several years, and then executed.— 
Thus Semiramis became sole monarch of one of the most powerful realms 
of that day. Some discredit the oy of her murdering the king, and as- 
sert that shortly after his return to Nineveh from his expedition in Bac- 
triana, he died, and that in his last moments he voluntarily bequeathed 
to her, the government of Asayria: and that she, in honor of his memo- 
ry, erected a magnificent monument, which survived, by reason of its du- 
cobb, the destruction of the splendid Metropolis which took its name 

rom him. 

Be this as it may; whether she obtained a throne by treason against, 
and the murder of her husband-king, er not—whether she instigated the 
harshness that drove Menones to self-destruction er not—however the 
pi was obtained, it was wielded to the glory of her subjects in war ; 

in peace, to the happiness and ity of her country, and to her 
= imperishable renown. Her reign is the brightest page in Assyria’s 
istory. 

No one ever entertained a more insatiate ambition. Glory was the 
great incentive to, and end of, all her actions: and happily for her sub- 
jects, the pursuit of it was not incom with their best 
interests. Unrestricted in her powers, (as were all the monarchs of that 
early age,) there was no temptation to increase what there was no room 
toenlarge. As therefore she could not aggrandize the power of the 
throne, and as the people knew of no right to curtail it, her reign was 
exempt from contests with her subjects for disputed privileges. But 
one rupture between them is recorded, and that was the famous rebellion 
ef Babylon. While arranging her toilette in the morning, news was 


brought her that the city had rebelled. She promptly repaired to the 
scene of disorder, and never left it, till the sedition was quelled. As a 
compliment to her vigor and energy, a statue was erected commemora- 
tive of this scene, which represented her with her hair in an undress 
state as she appeared in public on the morning of the revolt. In this 
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instance, she not only suppressed a dangerous revolution, but inspired the 
Assyrians with a deeper respect for her authority, and a higher venera- 
tion for her genius, which forever prevented a repetition of mutiny.— 
She here displayed those qualities which are the guaranties of success 


in every undertaki rgy and promptness—the attributes of great 
minds, ~without which, genius can accomplish nothing. Genius and ex- 


perience point the road to success: energy and promptness are the agents 
that conduct to it. Hannibal, by supineness, lost the opportunity of de- 
stroying Rome; and Marc Antony, that of conquering the world. 

Energy and prumptness are characteristics which eminently distinguish 
women. Their feelings being intense, they pursue, with resolution, every 
object of interest. Heroines of the camp have ever shown it in their 
struggles fur the conquest—heroines of the court in their political in- 
trigues, and heroines of the drawing-room in their struggles for hearts. 

Having permanently established herself on the throne, and secured the 
affections and respect of her subjects, she determined upen an expedi- 
tion into Ethiopia, and resolved to conduct it herself. She did so: and 
enlarged the immense dominions left her by her husband, by her success- 
ful wat upon that country. 

Her last military achievement was the crossing of the Indus. This 
she accomplished only after a severe and bloody engagement, which re- 
sulted in her putting the Indian army to flight, im the destruction of up- 
wards of a thousand of their boats, and in the capture of an hundred 
thousand of the enemy. It was by resorting to a stratagem that this 
artful general effected the rcut of her enemies. The king of India 
brought into the field a great number of elephants, whose strength and 
sagacity made it impossible, if they came to a close engagement, for any 
army that did not use taem, to oppose him. Semiramis, aware of the 
superiority of her foes in this respect, disguised her camels, of which 
she had a great many, and imposed them upon the Indians as elephants. 
To find themselves outnumbered in their peculiar instruments of warfare, 
struck terror through their ranks, and the Indus was crossed—an achieve- 
ment which no general of antiquity accomplished, before or afterwards, 
until Alexander of Macedon followed her example. Alexander was the 
second and last of the ancients that had skill and intrepidity to carry the 
war beyond the banks of the Iodus; Semiramis was the first. When 
she was approaching the territory that she vainly h to subdue, its 
king sent ambassadors to inquire who she was, that dared to make war 
on one who never offended her? “I will be the bearer of my answer,” 
she replied with promptness, and then hastened to carry her message. 

Having penetrated into the interior of the empire, the Indian king 
drew up his forces to give her battle. An engagement ensued, which 
was long and bravely fought. Semiramis in person cheered her soldiers 
tc the conflict—mingled in the thickest of the fight—arrested the retreat 
—urged them to a fresh and desperate charge. But skill and courage 
could not avail. The disguised camels were beaten to the earth by the 
elephants, and the rout was complete. She never deserted the field till 
she was twice severely wounded. When compelled to retire, before 
superior force, she displayed the same magnanimity in defeat that she 
had done in victory. 


to alleviate the horrors of a route through a hostile and victorious terri- 
tory. The shores of the Indus were reached: and out of an army of 
three hundred thousand foot, fifty thousand horse, and a number of ca- 
mels and chariots with their riders and drivers armed for war, only 
about one hundred thousand soldiers crossed the river. The bridge of 
boats which was built to cross into India, she prudently reserved for her 
return. Immense numbers of those who had escaped the carnage of 
battle, were as they crowded to the bridge. 

Thus terminated this celebrated expedition. Had it been successful, 
she would have gained greater power—but searcely would have earned 
greater fame. Accident may, and sometimes does, decide the issue of 
a war—ut nothing but preeminent skill could have enabled her to effect 
the retreat she made. 

But it is not in the camp or the battle-field, that we must look for the 
most splendid and enduring exhibitions of her greatness. Fired by the 
lust of conquest and military glory, she could nevertheless sheathe the 
sword—smooth the rugged frown of war, and turn a face smiling with 
peace and benevolence upon the world. 


If to = er ee Sad agar Rena — at 
e 2 game of war, w es were human 
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improvements were made by ing 

impossible to define (as the history of those times is so imperfect) the 
line {that separates the works of this princess, from those of her success- 
ors: but all historians agree, that it was she who planned, and chiefly 
, its greatness—as may well be believed, when it is remembered 
that at one time, she had two millions of laborers employed on its public 
Its quays, its hundred brazen gates, its palaces, bridge and 
hanging gardens ; its temple of Belus, covering a space whose circumfe- 
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| tion of Assyria, and its magical prosperity atteste 





rence measured a half of a mile: the size and regularity of its squares— 
these are the embellishments, that made it the most magnificent capital, 


with the exception of Nineveh that the world eversaw. Its walls eighty- 
seven feet in thickness, three hundred and fifty feet in height, and sixty 
miles in circumference, surmounted with towers, and bounded by an im- 
mense ditch, constituted its fortification. 

Babylon was the ornament of Assyria, and might have been erected to. 
gratify her pride: but there were other great national works which she 
began and perfected, that show her character in a more interesting point 
of view ; for, they seemed to have been designed more for the good of 
her subjects and posterity, than to pamper an appetite for splendor. Ts 
is true, they may have originated in the motive, that too often prompts 
us to our best astions—a love of the approbation of mankind: but it is 
rather uncharitable te her memory to attribute them to such an one: and 
rather unwise, when it is considered that the pursuits of peace to a mind 
like her’s are far less inviting than the pomp, and excitement and glory 
of war; and that man then was the same bol that he is now, bowing 
with deeper reverence to the hero who leads millions to death, that he 
may be g-eat, than to him who labors to make those millions happy, by 
cultivating the arts of peace, and by diffusing among them, its perma- 
nent and substantial blessings. We allude to those magnificent works, 
Se immensity is a subject of curiosity and astonishment, even at this 

ay. 

In the building of Babylon upon the scale of grandeur which Semira- 
mis planned, it became necessary to divert the branch of the Euphrates 
that intersected it. To accomplish this, two canals were cut above the 
city, which turned the waters of the Euphrates into the Tigris. Artifi- 
cial banks of great height and thiekness were erected, which, commere- 
ing at the canals, extended along its shores, until it had passed through 
the city. It was necessary in making these banks and canals, to arrest 
the course of the river. This was done by conducting it to an immense 
artificial lake west of the town, where the waters were retained until 
they could be restured with convenience to their natural channel. The 
reservoir was one hundred and sixty miles in circumference, and thirty- 
five, or, (according to some accounts, seventy-five feet in depth: one of 
the most stupendous undertakings that was ever completed. As the 
Euphrates, like the Nile, was subject to periodical risings, to prevent 
more effectually the inundation of Babylon, the lake was ufterwards used 
as a receptacle of the superabundant water. Even when there was no 
danger threatening the city, when the Euphrates was swollen, it was 
partially conducted to the lake, whence the accumulated waters were 
scattered, in seasons of drought, throughout different portions of the 
country. Canals were constructed in various parts of Assyria, for the 
same purpose. Thus did she fertilize whole districts which, but for her 
enterprize and wisdom, would have remained sandy deserts. 

As nothing which could benefit her people was too great for her to at- 
tempt, so likewise their humblest interests were carefully regarded. To 
facilitate travelling, she constructed roads through her kingdom, in the 
graduation of which mountains were levelled, and valleys filled up.— 
These improvements she not only ordered; but to see that their execu- 
tion was perfect, visited them in person. Her eye Pore every por- 

the superintending 
care of the master-spirit that presided over its destiny. 

Such was the Semiramis. She spake; and rivers changed their course = 
the parched desert fattened beneath fertilizing streams: and the wilder- 
ness blossomed as the rose. She ordered—and Jo! at her creative com- 
mand a city sprung into existence as by the work of enchantment, the 
magnificence of which not only exceeded the magnificence of all others 
of that day (with the exception of thay “Sines has eclipsed all others 
of all future times, and mocks at rivalry. Mountains were humbled and 
valleys exalted—nature bowed before the supremacy of her genius.— 
Assyria swelled beyond her limits ; and conquered nations ministered to 
her glory and enlarged her empire. In war, she was terrible—in peace 
lovely. Minerva hurled the thunderbolts of Jupiter—she the thunder- 
bolts of war. Minerva presented to the world, the olive-branch: Semi- 
ramis made beautiful. The goddess bore in her right hand the 
sacred emblem of peace, and in her left the shield of the soldier: the 
garland that decked the brow of the mortal, was woven of the olive- 
branch and the laurel. 


On her return from her disastrous expedition into India,she found that 
her son Ninyas, with one of her principal officers, was plotting to remove 
her from the throne; and calling to mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
which had informed her that she should not die until her son conspired 
against her; and believing that her end was now approaching, she quiet- 
ly resigned the throne, and retired from the view of the world to meet 
death with calmness and dignity. No angry resentment against her som 
or his colleagues disturbed her last hours of royalty, or accompanied hex 
into her seclusion; but, obedient to what she deemed the decrees of fate, 
she retired from the throne, with the same majesty with which she filled 
it. And, perhaps, when we reflect upon the tenacity with which we 
cling to power, and more especially to a condition which, by long enjoy- 
ment, habit has rendered almost essential to existence,—“ nothing be- 
came her while on the throne, so much as the leaving it.” It is in adver~ 
sity that true greatness exhibits itself most conspicuously. Every buter~ 
fly can disport itself in the summer breeze, and spread its painted win 
to the sun: the eagle lives in the storm, and triumphs in the whirlwi 
The pliant soul, made for earth, and partaking of the meanness, like the 
willow or the vine, prostrates itself before the blast: the sturdy oak defies 
the storm and proudly challenges it to battle—and if fall it must, it is as 
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een ic in its ruins as it was haughty in its glory. 

is carried into her retirement, however, the sweet anticipation 
that divine honors would be paid to her memory: and proudly anticipa- 
ted the hour when she, who in life had been admired as a queen, should 
enjoy the aversion that awaited her after death, of being adored as a di- 
. The oracle prophesied truly: for after her death, divine lonors 
were paid to her in the form of a dove. She died at the age of sixty- 

‘two, having reigned, according to some historians, twenty-five years; and 

to others, forty-two. 

To inquire into the effect which her reign produced on her contempo- 
varies and on posterity, would be a matter of curious speculation; but, 
from the riled nares events and the intricacy with which consequences 

-_— from various causes, are interwoven, one with another; it would 
be a difficult, doubtful and unpleasing task. This much, however, we 
may cemark; that the most trifling incidents are oftentimes most power- 
Gul-and abiding in their influence upon the future, and that the smallest 
one may sometimes change the history of a country or an age: and that 
it is highly probable—nay certain—that the genius of this queen has wo- 
ven into net-work of events, threads, that, long after she was dead, 
gave it a coloring—that is coloring it now. As an example to prove the 
truth of these ral observations—let us take the of the tem- 
pie of Belus. Erected asa tribute of respect to the memory of Nimrod, 
its great height fitted it for astronomical observations. For such it was 

the Babylonians became the most expert astronomers of the 
day. Knowledge, like air, is unconfinable, and will expand. The dis- 
coveries in this science, by the Babylonians, spread themselves among 
the neighboring nations ; and through the latter, over the civilized world. 
When applied to navigation, the more enlightened nations scattered their 
colonies, and dispersed theit commerce to the uttermost limits of the sea. 

What effect those colonies and that commerce had, we will not exam- 
ine ; but if this one act—(the building of the temple of Belus)—so tri- 
vial in comparison with many of her life—produced the effects partially 
described, what must be the consequences of her career upon the world ! 
The influence of an action is like a circle on a sheet of water; at first 
circumscribed and plainly discernible, but forever enlarging as it recedes 
from the centre, it is at length loat in the immensity of the lake; or, op- 

by other circles, or blending in their stronger course, their traces 

the scrutiny of the most skilful eye—but still, though lost to vision, 

turned from their original direction, we know they exist and have 
their onward course to the distant shores. 

Of the private characier of Semiramis, little is known. Suspicion has 
tainted her name; and we have no reason for believing that it has done 
her injustice. The woman who could show such a destitution of affec- 
tion for a husband, who loved as Menones loved, as to fly to the arms of 
his murderer, may well be supposed to be sufficiently void of principle 
and pride, to commit any breach of decorum that inclination suggested. 
If she were innocent, her heartless indiscretion in marrying Ninus made 
her vulnerable to the shafts of censure, and excuses the suspicion of 
greatercrimes: if she were guilty, she were but another exaeanis of the 
highest powers of the mind, and some of the loftiest virtues, being united 
in the same individual with the worst vices. The possession of the for- 
mer cannot prevent us from execrating the latter: nor can the splendor 
of her fame as a sovereign, obscure her infamy as a woman: for 

—‘ one sad lose] soils a man for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time: 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffia’d clay 


For florid prose, nor henied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds or consecrate a crime.” 


i 


From the fate of her name—now the subject of eulogy, and now of ex- 
ecration—the instructive moral may be drawn, that a desirable celebri:y 
carn only be obtained when goodness adorns greatness: and that honora- 
bie obscurity is to be preferred to infamous notoriety. 

Revenge. the peculiar weakness of great minds, was a stranger to her 
breast. When he who had conspired with her son to dethrone her, was 
# prisoner in her power, she released him: and instead of nurturing ani- 
mogity against her son, she established him on the throne of his ances- 
tors. Forgiveness of one’s enemies is a virtue but little practised by any: 
at is a luxury that royalty but very seldom indulges in. Of her private 

“character, this is all that can be said in its praise. It has descended to 
posterity, almost like that of the Corsair— ; 


“ Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


Asa queen, she will be forever venerated. Greater than her predeces- 
ors, she raised up Asyria from almost a desert to be a miracle of nations, 
and bequeathed it as such, to posterity. It passed from their effeminate 
hands a shattered, crumbling empire. It is scarcely extravagant to quote 
the following lines as applicable to her. 

“ The whirl-blast comes, the desert sands rise up 

And shape themselves : from earth to heaven they stand, 
As though they were the pillars of atemple 

Built by Omnipotence in its own honor! 

But the blast pauses, and their shaping spirit 

Is fled: the mighty columns were but sand 

And lazy snakes trail o’er the level ruins.” 


——_—_—— 


Axvsinc Axecpote—One of the clerks in the Belgian War Office, 
having been desired to make a fair copy of a petition for a pension from 
the widow of a General, on the ground of her husband’s long services, 
when he came to the words, “‘devoré par un cancer,” the disease of 
which the General died, wrote “devoré par un canar,” the letters ce 





appearing to him like ana. On the report being laid before the Minis- 
ter, he sent for the clerk, and pointing out the word canar, inquired 
what it meant. The clerk made many apologies for his error in having 
forgotten a letter, and taking his pen, udded the letter d, thus making it 
“devoré par un canard,” (devoured by a duck), and withdrew, convinced 
that he had repaired his error, leaving the Minister convulsed with 
laughter.— Brussels paper. 


THE EXILE OF FLORENCE. 


“ He could not breathe his prayers as he was wont ;— 
The spoiler had destroyed the shrine, and left 
An image there, not of the chastened god! 
What now shall stead the wither'd hopes of him, 
Who, stripped of every friend,—must stand alone 
In this huge world,—galled into solitude.”—Hami.ton. 

The moon shone with resplendent lustre over the city of Florence: the 
antique towers of rough stone, and the glittering marble palaces, were 
bathed in its soft and silvery light; not a cloud passed over the clear 
blue arch of heaven, not a zephyr stirred the blossoms of the clustering 
myrtles : all was still and calm, so profoundly tranquil that it was diffi- 
cult even to imagine grief and misery in a scene of such gentle and sur- 
passing loveliness. solitary spectator gazed upon the beauties of the 
most splendid quarter of Florence, taus revealed the radiant moon- 
beams, as he sat upon a broken column concealed in the deep shade of 
the dark and massive walls of an uninhabited building, which rose frown- 
ingly behind him. Schooled to the silent endurance of his sufferings, not 
a sigh or a murmur escaped his lips; but a pang of mortal agony wrung 
his heart, as he contemplated his native city, and busy memory recalled 
the afflictions which had been crowded into his short but eventful life.— 
The spot on which the weary form of the stranger reposed had sustained 
a grievous alteration since he had last beheld it: the castle of his ances- 
tors was then the proudest that the city boasted: the strong walls had 
sustained a siege of fifteen days’ continuance, holding out against op- 
posing factions until fureign succors poured in to their relief. Now they 
were dismantled, and open to the winds of heaven; the interior, a bare 
and lonely wilderuess, where the bat nursed her dark brood in the mou!- 
dering tapestry, and the ow! flapped her heavy wing as she flew shriek- 
ing through the open lattice, once shining with the curious woef of foreign 
looms. The costly furniture of a barbarous yet megnificent period was 
spread throughout the spacious apartments, stately vessels of the pre- 
civus metals glittered upon marble slabs, and the pompous display 
evinced the taste and the wealth of the ewners. A few years only had 
a but the hand of power bad passed with devastating violence, 
and all was ruin and decay. 

Painful and melancholy as were the feelings which sprang up in Agos- 
tino d’ Alviano’s breast at the utter desolation which surrounded him, 
these sensations were happiness compared to the horrors he had sustain- 
ed when last his streaming eyes were fixed upon his paternal inhezit- 
ance. It was in the broad blaze of day: the banners and escutcheons 
wrought with armorial bearings had been rudely and freshly torn down 
from their lofty abiding places; the muffled bell of the cathedral tolled a 
solemn requiem for a departing soul; the scaffold in the neighboring 
square was hung with black; and, sick, dizzy, reeling, exhausted, with 
limbs attenuated by the rack, scarcely supporting his emaciated body, 
the ence-haughty and powerful Count d’Alviano moved in the midst of 
his guards to the place of execution. Agostino was at this dreadful pe- 
riod only fourteen years old; yet he had attained an age to feel and com- 
prehend the extent of his misery. Affliction for the loss of his only sur- 
viving parent by so cruel a catastrophe, hatred to the exulting persecuters 
—the triumphant family of della Mirandola—and despair at the blighted 
furtunes of his once-princely house, filled the young heart of Agostino 
with unutterable anguish. His only sister, a child who had scarcely at- 
tained her seventh year, was torn from his arms to be immured in a 
convent; and he himself, exiled by the iniquitous decree of the Guelph 
party, condemned to a life of uncertain wandering, to indigence, and to 
obscurity. Vainly Agostino prayed that he might not be separated from 
his beloved playfellow, his gentle Eulalia. The tyrants were inexorable. 
Snatched from each other’s embrace, the fair child was consigned to a 
stern-looking monk ; and the unfortunate heir of the murdered d'Alvia- 
no, thrust out of the gates of the city, saw a wide and dreary world be- 
fore him, and hurried forward on his path with the bitterest anticipations 
of future evil. The exile directed his course to Lucca, where was 
received into the bosom of a Ghibelline family; and, as the page of a 
renowred knight, he commenced his career in arms. Gifted with cou- 
rage as desperate as his fortune, Agostino soon won his golden spurs: 
but ke had attached himself to an unfortunate cause; every effort to 
raise the fallen hopes of those who clung to the imperial interests failed ; 
the young cavalier acquired honor in his campaigns, yet remained poor 
and powerless. 

Ten years of disappointment passed away; and Agostino, anxious to 
behold his only relative, the fair sister, whom he had been so reluctantly 
compelled to leave, and perchance swayed by anoiher motive equally 
strong, was resolved, in defiance of the peril which would attend the dis- 
covery of his name and person, to penetrate the prescribed limits, and 
return to his native city. Opposite to the spot which the adventurous 
knight had selected for his asylum, stood the Orsini palace, the residence 
of the young and lovely Imilda, Countess of Landini, whom he had seen 
and worshipped as a star when shining at the court of the Duke of Man- 














tua. From the fair hand of this celebrated beauty the warrior had re- 
ceived repeated prizes at the tournament, and her beaming eyes bestowed 
so bright a glance of approbation upon his chivalric exertions, when last 
she bound the jewelled bracelet on his arm, that it penetrated deep into 
the enthusiast’s heart. Rushing from Mantua when the first sound of the 
war-tramp called him to the field, Agostino lost sight of the enchant- 
reas; but her spells were around him; he existed in a world of his own 
creation; every thought, every feeling of his soul was given to Imilda, 
and with her image perpetually before him, he did not consider how 
slight the chances were that he should retain a similarplace in the memo- 
ry of one who was the admiration of all Italy. 

While the exile indulged in sad lamentation, the silence which had 
hitherto surrounded him was broken by approaching footsteps; and, is- 
suing from a neighboring archway, two cavaliers made their appearance, 
wrapped in dark cloaks, with their plumed hats drawn over their faces, 
and followed by a small company of minstrels. The whole band ranged 
themselves under the windows of the Orsini palace, and, after a touching 
prelude from the instruments of his attendants, one of the gentlemen 
sang the love-verses of a popular poet. His rich deep voice, the melt- 
ing tenderness of his tones, and the passionate energy with which he 
breathed forth the eloquent and persuasive words which accompanied the 
strain, thrilled Agostino’s heart with alarm. He saw that he had a pow- 
erful, and perchance a successful rival, and he gazed with strained eyes 
upon the lattice, fearing that Imilda would appear and repay the melody 
with a word or sign of approbation. But his apprehensions were not 
verified: the moon-beams played only on the cold walls of the Orsini 
palace: the jalousies remained closely shut; no delicate hand waved ap- 
piause ; and not a single rose from the blooming myriads which garland- 
ed the balcony was detached as a reward for those harmonious sounds 
which waked the gentle echoes of the night to music. After a second 


burst of melody, more exquisite and witching than the first, the serena- 
ders departed. 


Agostino emerged from the recess in which he had been enshrined, 
and followed their retiring footsteps. The subordinate minstrels took a 
different route from that of the cavaliers, and Agostino kept the latter in 
view. After passing through one or two streets, they entered a long and 
dark colonnade: no guiding shadow d’rected his steps; but he heard the 
footfalls ef these who preceded him, and advanced in the same direction. 
It was only an echo, however, that allured him; for, in turning two an- 
gies, be found himself alone in the bright moon-light, standing upon the 
banks of the Arno. He walked listlessly by the side of the stream, now, 
as shadowed by the bending willows, like a flood of liquid emerald, and 
now, while reflecting the beams of the queen of night, like molten silver. 
Agostino’s path led him close to the laurel hedge of a garden: the wick- 
et stood open ; and, scarcely knowing wherefore, he entered the flowery 
labyrinth. A long low doric building stood beneath the embowering foli- 
age of the ilex and the acacia; a light streamed from an open window; 
and the same song which he had so lately heard, but murmured _plain- 
tively in a female voice, and accompanied by a lute, irresistibly attracted 
his attention. He stole forward nviselessly over the turf, and secured a 
situation from which unseen he could command a view of the interior. 
The minstrel was sitting at a table, with her lute in her lap, and might 
from her flowing white drapery, delicate lineaments, and fair cheek, pale 
as monumental marble, her graceful form and attitude, have passed for a 
statue of a weeping Muse, but that her long black hair waved luxurient- 
ly over her shoulders, and that she paused at intervals and looked to- 
wards the door, as though inanxions expectation of the arrival of some 
too long absent friend. The melancholy expression of the countenance 
of one so young and lovely, left apparently to pine in solitude, in:erested 
Agostino’s feelings. She was evidently unhappy; and although mere 
beauty would have possessed few charms for a heart entirely engrossed 
by Imilda, when linked with sorrow, it awakened a strong sympathy for 
the lovely stranger. He looked upon her until he thought thax the fea- 
tures were familiar te his eye; yet he could not recollect where he had 
seen them before. At length a rustling noise was heard without; the 
lady sprang from her seat, threw open a pair of folding doors which led 
to an ante-chamber, and flung herself into the arms of a cavalier, whom, 
by the graceful folds of his dark cloak, and the plumed hat still shading 
his face, Agostino knew to be one of the serenaders of the Orsini palace. 
He wished to obtain a closer view, but was disappointed. The lady and 
her companion withdrew to another apartment. Shortly afterwards, the 
entrance of a servant, apparently to close the windows of that which she 
had left, warned the intruder to retreat. He retraced his steps to the 
ruined mansion which had given him shelter; and having prepared a 
rude couch in a chamber less dismantled than the rest, sank, after an 
hour of troubled thought into feverish repose. 


The next morning the exile sought the humble abode of an ancient do- 
mestic of his family, through whom he hoped to gain intelligence of Eu- 
lalia. Doomed to sorrow, the answer to Agostino’s inquiries added 
heavily to the afflictions which already oppressed his heart. Eulalia 
had been destined to take the veil; but, ere the completion of her novi- 
ciate, had listened to the seductive persuasions of some wild libertine 
amengst the cavaliers of Florence, and left her convent, but whither, or 
with whom, no one could tell. The unfortunate Ghibelline now stood 
alone upon earth; his anticipations of the sweet intercourse of affection 
with a gentile relative so clcsely allied had vanished: she on whom his 
fondest expectations rested was lost to him, perchance for ever; and he 
shuddered as he reflected on her probable guilt and degradation. Ab- 
sorbed in a painful reverie, Agostino scarcely heeded the increasing 
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crowd in the street, until rudely pushed aside, he found himself in the 
midst of a gay cavalcade, who were advancing towards the square ap 
propriated to the martial sports and exercises of the age. Borne along 
by the multitude, he entered the spacious area which was prepared for 
the tournament. A superb pavillion, canopied with blue silk, in the 
centre of others less gaily ornamented, was erected at the upper end, 
and Agostino heard accidentally that it was intended for the Countess 
Landini, who had been selected to present the successful warrior with 
the prize. He hastened to his desolate abode, and, arraying himself in 
his armor, called at the inn where he had left his horse, and proceeded 
to the scene of action. These arrangements necessarily occupied a con- 
siderable period ; and when Agostino reached the lists, the whole quad- 
rangle resounded with the cry of Speranza! Speranza!—the motto of 
the della Mirandola family; and a young man, whom, by his cognizance, 
and the device upon his shield, hg knew to be the heir of that hated 
house, kneeling before Imilda, was in the act of receiving the first prize. 
There was still another to be won ; but the prospect of contending for 32 
afforded little satisfaction to the adventurer, since, howsoever unwilling 
to believe the possibility of a circumstance which filled him with des- 
pair, he could not doubt that he saw a triumphant rival in Leone della 
Mirandola. Never had Imilda looked sv touchingly beautiful. Blushing 
deeply, and with downcast eyes, she placed a glitter'ng circlet on the 
brow of her lover. The bright and careless smile with which she had 
been formerly wont to greet the conquerer, bad given place to a softer 
expression of pleasure; an intelligent glance that passed between her 
and the knight at her feet, spoke volumes. Agostino read a confirmation 
of his worst fears in this mute but eloquent avowal, and needed not the 
whispers of the spectators, who talked confidently of the approaching 
nuptials of Leone and the lovely Imilda, to convince him of the fatal trath. 
The air around him suddenly grew ho. and suffocating; he could not 
breathe; he raised his vizor—still oppressed and gasping, he unlaced his 
helm, and stood bareheaded in the midst of his enemies. Amilda looked 
up, her eyes met those of Agostino ; she turnetl away, encountered them 
a second and a third time, as she cast a wandering glance over the field, 
but her countenance remained unchanged. It was evident that she had 
entirely forgotten lineaments once so familiar and so welcome. D’ Atyi- 
ano stood aghast: the victim of illusion raised by his owu ardent imagi- 
nation, he beheld the fairy vision melt away: he had flattered and deceiry- 
ed himself with expectations which never would be realized ; and with ® 
heart still fondly and irrevocably devoted, witnessed the downfall of every 
hope connected with a union with Imilda Lardini. 


Although the lady of his affections did not recognise the stran- 
ger, other eyes were more penetrating. Agostino had scaroely 
resumed his helmet, and spurred his courses to the charge, be~ 
fore his career was arrested by a cry of Treason! and, dragged 
ged from his horse, after a brief yet desperate struggle, he resigned 
himself to the exulting Guelphs. Heart sick, bereaved of all that sould 
reconcile him toa hostile world, the ill-fated heir of d’Alviano shrank net 
from the approach of death. A battle-field rather than the dungeon and 
the scaffold, would have been his choice ; but it mattered little how s00n 
or in what manner, he should terminate a miserable existence. A 
thousand voices clamored for immediate execution, Love, strong evem 
when every other earthly feeling was fading fast away, prompted a Inst 
look towards the place where Imilda sat. She had called Leone to her 


side : the gestures and actions of both pointed to Agostino. A pang the © 


bitterest that he had yet sustained, shot through the ‘prisoner’s breast. 
Imilda, pitying perchance the man she could not love, was begging @ 
wosthless life from the potent Guelph ; and now he cursed the precipi- 
tance which had given to a Mirandola, not the means of inflicting death, 
for of that he was careless, but the power of prolonging a hateful exis- 
tence, of granting a boon which he would spurn with indignation and 
contempt, should his evil destiny permit him to have a voice where 
the enemies of his house reigned triumphant. The exile was hurried to 
the sagittary, and a jealous senate apprehensive that there existed a 
deep laid conspiracy of the Ghibellines against the faction who now rub 
ed supreme in Florence, construed the prisoner’s obstinate silence to a 
confirmation of their fears. Thviesoncd with the rack, Agostino was 
prepared to undergo the keenest tortures that inventive cruelty could in 
flict ; but at the moments in which the ready instruments of the signicry 
had seized him in their grasp, Leone della Mirandola rushed into the es- 
sembly ; sternly rebuking the eager haste with which they had proceeded 
against an unresisting prisoner, he entered into a spirited defence of the 
maligned Ghibellines, denid the possibility of danger to Florence from 
the few who still clung to the adverse party, and finally demanded that, 
upon his faith, Agostino d’Alviano should be instantly released. Leone 
seemed born for command: his dark eyes flashed fire as he spoke; bis 
finely mou'ded features bore the stamp of the noblest and most exalted 
feelings; a stream of eloquence flowed from his lips; and, pouring his 
whole soul into the cause he advocated, the cfiect was almost irresistible- 
When the orator ceased, a trifling opposition was attempted by a small 
party of the elder and more obstinate Guelphs; but their voices were 
drowned in the cry of Speranza! Speranza! Agostino, too, whe 
would have refused the pardon now forced upon him, was overpowered 
by the popular clamor ; and, in despite of bis efforts to obtain a hearing, 
found himself compelled to remain mute in the general acclamation which 
resounded through the hall. The sentence of proscription was reversed, 
and he became free, and a citizen of Florence. 

The literation of d’Alviano was a triumph to the son, inferior only to 
that which the father had obtained when he crushed his rival. A word 
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‘Grom a della Mirandola could dispense life or death, Agostino flew to 
hide his humiliation in the recesses of his own pillaged mansion; and, 


id the memorials of former aggressions, vainly yet passionately la- 
mented the interference to which he owed his présent safety. The proud 
and bleeding heart of d’Alviano refused to acknowledge the obligation 
which a Mirandola had conferred. He immured himself in the closest 
concealment of his ruinous habitation, lest he should be compelled to 
meet in friendship the man who had only purchased a keener degree of 
hatred by his late unwished-for interposition. 


A few days passed away in dreary solitude. Weary at length of in- 
action, Agostino resolved to quit Florence for ever. Yet he could not 
leave the city which contained Imilda without endeavoring to obtain a 
inst look of one whom he still loved with all the fervor of youthful con- 
sstancy. Unwilling to encounter the gazing crowd who thronged the streets 
during the day, the unhappy Ghibelline stole at night from his secret 
haunt. The moon no longer illumined the city, but the blaze of innume- 
vable tapers from the windows of the Orsini palace threw a strong light 
upon the spacious area in front. Concealed by a projecting buttress, 
Agostino moodily contemplated the scene before him. The magnificent 
thangings, superb paintings, and burnished ornaments of Imilda’s resi- 
dence, were revealed by the bright illumination: costly perfumes burn- 
ing in splendid tripods, mingled with the odors of exotic plants and na- 
tive flowers, of every scent and hue. The sound of minstrelsy came 
borne upon the breeze, and gradually the saloons were filled with a gay 
— company. Domestics, richly attired, were busy offering 

ments; and the lively strain of the music, and the waving of 
snowy plumage to and fro with every graceful movement, betokened that 
vhe dance had commenced. Though wrapped in his cloak, the command- 
ing figure of Leone delle Mirandola passing through the portal had not 
escaped Agostino’s searching eyes. A prey to jealousy, heart-broken and 
despairing, the sight of his fortunate rival, the conviction that he was 
ven now inhaling the perfume of Imilda’s breath, pouring vows of love 
into her willing ear, and listening enraptured to the fond response, mad- 
dened the brain of the neglected d’Alviano. Yielding to the impulse of 
the moment, he rushed frantically forward almost without a purpose.— 
‘On the cold pavement before him lay a female form. He paused; a sob 
of distress struck his ear; and, raising the mourner from the ground, he 
recegnised the pale inhabitant of the villa on the bank of the Arno.— 


“‘ Leave me,” she wildly cried, “leave me to die alone.’ “These 


stones,” returned Agostino, “form an unmeet couch for one so fair and 
fragile ; let me conduct you to your home, to your friends.” ‘‘ I have no 
friends, no home,”’ she exclaimed ; release me. Why am J thus detain- 
ed? You seem compassionate, sir; be merciful, and let me go, for I 
may not listen to the betraying words of man.”’ Struggling to disengage 
herself from his supporting arms, she would again have fallen to the earth 
had net the knight interposed to save her. “Alas,” said he, ‘‘I fear 
you have been a sufferer from the treachery and falsehood of man ; but in 
mre you have no ill to dread. I am poor, powerless, unfortunate, but 
never < was the name of Agostino d’Alviano coupled with dishonor.” 
“: D’Alviano!” shrieked the stranger. ‘Oh, by the memory of our mur- 
dered father, pity and protect your unhappy sister, your once loved 
Eulalia!’ Agostino clasped the fainting girl tenderly to his breast, as- 
eared her of his undeviating affection, and when, relieved by a flood of 
— she was enabled to speak, drew her sad story from het quivering 
ips. 

Allured from her convent by the protestations of one too well calcula- 
te 1 to win an inexperienced heart, she had been deceived by a fictitious 
marriage ; forsaken by her betrayer, who, anxious to rid himself of an 
incumbrance, avowed the base expedient, she had fled from the infamous 

sof one of his profligate friends. “Oh, Agostino!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ while I am weeping here. the gayest of the revellers, he whom 
L 30 loved and trusted, in yonder palace leads the jocund dance.” “Tell 
ane the villain’s name,” cried d’Alviano. Eulalia hesitated: resentment 
was instantly absorbed by a gush of returning tenderness; she could not 
expose to danger the worthless object of her fond affection. ‘Spare 
me,’’ she murmured; “although your anger be just, I cannot doom the 
man to whom I have vowed eternal love to your avenging sword.” At 
that moment a brilliant corruscation of light streamed up to heaven from 
the garden of the Orsini palace, and Angostino’s eyes fell upon a signet 
cay, sce encircled one of Eulalia’s fingers. It bore the arms of the 

ella Mirandola family, and the motto Speranza; It was the device of 
‘Leone. The midnight serenader, whom he had traced to the Arno’s 
bank, flashed upon the gazer’s mind; every doubt was dispelled ; and, 


-p the painful question, and, anxious to shield the poor wanderer 
rom the chilling atmosphere, he carried her into the scarcely less bleak 
abode of her ancestors. Weary, faint. and exhausted, Eulalia gladly 
reclined upon the hard couch which had formed her brother’s bed. Agos- 
tino bent over her until she slumbered, stifling in her presence the agoni- 
ing thoughts which made his breast the haunt of demons. The silent 
walls, witnesses of his wrongs, the faded and drooping lily before him, 
now fast sinking into a premature grave, seemed to cry aloud for vengeance 
and, as soon as the meek sufferer slept, he stole cautiously from the 
‘building, and placing himself in a commanding situation, watched for 
the departure of Leone from Imilda’s banquet. 
The day had dawned before the festive party separated. The favoured 
lover lingered amid the last, and crossed the streer alone. Agostino 


“Miirandola endeavored to soothe the enraged Ghibelline: but his frank 





and courteous manner added fuel to the flame. The fierce passions, so 
long smothered in iy remely tortured breast, blazed forth, and, compel- 
led to draw in self-defence, Leone at first only parried the attack of his 
adversary. D’Alviano, unappeased, pressed upon him the more eagerly ; 
and irritated by this determined hostility, he became in turn the assailant. 
Blinded by rage, Agostino could not cope with the superior skill of his 
rival. His sword was shattered into fragments: he was disarmed, and 
at the mercy of the ever victorious Guelph. Refusing to ask for life, he 
rushed weaponless again to the attack. Mirandola cast a scornful glance 
upon the writhing madman before him. ‘‘ Fool !”” he exclaimed, “ hang 
or drown, I will not become thy ex*cutioner;” and, turning away, he hed 
already gained an angle of the wall, and was passing out of sight. The 
wretched d'Alviano, torn by a thousand conflicting emotions, though 
scarcely in possession of his senses, felt conscious of a fresh insult in the 
knight’s contempt. His glaring eyes caught a rusty dagger lying on 
the und: he seized it-—darted forward—made a desperate plunge, 
and Leone rolled a corse at his feet. Scarcely was the blow struck 
before every vindictive feeling was buried in remorse. Agostino gazed 
upon the prostrate form, and recoiled at the deed his hand perpetra- 
ted. Conscience-smitten, he remained lyzed with herror, and rooted 
to the spot. From this horrible trance he was aroused by the screams of 
females. He looked up, Eulalia and [milda Landini stood before him; 
the latter, still adorned in the splendid habiliments which she had 
worn at the ball, a striking and melancholy contrast to the agony which 
convulsed her features, remained inactive; a living statue of despair ; 
but Eulalia, kneeling by the side of the body, drew out the deadly steel, 
and staunching the flowing blood with her veil, fruitlessly endeavored to 
administer relief. The lamp of life was wholly extinct. ‘‘Agostino!’’ 
she cried, “‘ by what fatal accident has the noblest of the Florentine 
eavaliers perished? Alas, to his justice I might have appealed ; and all 
powerful in the seigniory, he would have forced his kinsman to repair 
my wrongs.’’—“ Speak !” exclaimed d’Alviano; “ does not the destroyer 
of your peace lie there?’’—‘‘ Leone della Mirandola?” returned Eulalia: 
“Oh, no! no! he was the friend of the unprotected, the champion of the 
oppressed, overcoming by his generosity even the hatred I bore him as 
the son of one through whom our father met a dreadful death.” —“ And 
I have murdered him!” cried Agtétino. A wild shriek burst from. 
Imilda’s lips. D’Alviano, for Imilda’s sake, made a strong effort to 
overcome his feelings, and relating in hurried accents the supposed injury 
which had driven him to the commission of so foul a crime, entreated the 
Countess to extend her protection to his sister, when, by a voluntary 
surrender of his person to the hands of justice, he should have suffered 
all the penalties imposed by the outraged laws.—‘ Fly!’ exclaimed 
Imilda, who lingering after the departure of Leone, with affectionate 
fondness, had been attracted to the spot by the clashing of swords. 
*Fly! there has been blood enough shed ; companions in misery, we will 
weep out the remainder of our lives together. While in a distant land, 
do thou by prayer and penitence strive to expiate this fearful deed.” 

Agostine found a grave in Palestine; and two veiled, sisters of the 
convent of Santa Maria found a solace for their griefs in continual masses 
for the souls of the murderer and the murdered. 





A BENGAL YARN. 


BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 








There are two memorable epochs in life; entering a public school, and 
joining a regiment. If the political world is split into parties, so these 
microcosms have also their whigs and tories; and the leaders of these 
sectiong, or factions, are always on the alert to swell their ranks. The 
corps to which I belonged was not free from such influences; nor were 
there wanting in it surdangars, as they were nicknamed (dealers), on 
the look-out to accommodate new comers with a horse or buggy, a dog 
or gun, epaulettes or cloth, or any other article could persuade him 
he required. [-was not to be done. I had y seen something of 
mankind, having, at a very carly age, been my own master; and was re- 
solved to make no profession of faith; to be friendly with all, but inti- 
mate with none, till | had thoroughly scanned their characters. It was 
this determined neutrality, at the outset of my career, that made me ac- 
quainted with Major B——, whom, if I had adopted the prejudices of 
others, I should never have known. But before I present him to the 
reader, I have some preliminary observations to e, that I deem es- 
sential to my narrative. 

No contrast can be greater than between English quarters and an In- 
dian station. Instead of barracks or lodgings, I f my brother officers 
inhabiting spacious bungalows, with their d roofs, verandahs, and 
Venetians, surrounded, for the erieh re by extensive paddocks, and 
these belted by Parkinsonia. Each of these compounds, (acorruption of 
campagnes), presents on entering it, a scene notdestitute of beauty; fields 
of lucerne, continnually irrigated, form a refreshment and relief to the 
eyes, aching with the dest and glare of the cantonment ; gardens kept in 
the nicest order, contain most of our vegetables, and some of our fruits 
in addition to those of tropical climes—such as plantains, laquots, custard 
apples ; the jack, the gauva, the orange andlime, and trellised vines, form 
a delightful walk and shelter from the sun. The life, too, of a military 
man differs, totoce/o, from that passed in a garrison-town at home. An 
officer, instead of being subject to continual interruption—intrusion, I 
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his library confined to Dundas, the Newgate Calendar, or 
novel, or magazine, but possesses works of a more serious 
even mathematics and metaphysics form, not unfrequently, 
$ studies, Then, the mess! what a parody on a regimental one 
' 


and often, in the season of the hot wind and rains, have I found 

self, as orderly officer, half an hourafter sunset, seated alone, or faced 
only by the assistant-surgeon, at the table groaning with huge barons of 
beef, legs of veal, and other substantialities—a sight from which, having 
ffed at two o'clock, I recoiled in disgust. A disciplinarian or marti- 
nette would have been shocked at this nen-attendance at the mess, and 
have thought that we had two many married officers, both field and su- 
baltern—at least, too many that were not single—in our regiment. In 
this latter icament was Major B——, but more of this ancn. 

At the first parade in watering order which I attended, he particular- 
ly attracted my notice, for he came to the ground mounted on a huge ele- 
phant, with a silver howdah, and richly caparisoned with blue and yel- 
low superfine cloth. He was a little slender man, of about forty, with 
very regular features, that bore strong traces of a lengthened abode in 
the East; such indeed was the fact, for he had served in the Egyptian 
campaign. His dress, though strictly uniform, was innocent of a fit, for 
his ttowsers were of almost Turkish size; and his white jacket, if un- 
confined by the belt, would have contained the corporation of another 
of our officers who was once caricatured as the major part of a 
regiment of light dragoons ; and of whom a witty A. D. C. of Has- 
tings —that he ought to have the best seat of any man in the 
cavalry, if balance formed a criterion. But to return to our hero. It 
must be confessed, that he was not the most graceful of riders—the same 
may be said of Napoleon—but nevertheless, an excellent officer. No 
troep (Major B had only brevet rank) was in such good order as 
his. The horses were always in good condition, as the men were. He 
had thoroughly studied the characters of every one of them, and even 
written their memoirs, chronicling the least of their misdeeds. He was 
a great friend to regimental courts-martial, and an advocate for corporal 
punishments—scenes I could never witness without shuddering, but 
which were then of constant occurrence, though rare at the present day, 
when flogging has been so much superseded by the Congee house and 
solitary confinement. 


What led to my intimacy with Major B I forget ; certainly, it was 
not a sympathy or magnetism of ideas that attracted us. One penchant, 
indeed, we had in common—a fondness for tield sports, and my admira- 
tion for his Hattee, Doorgha, the most celebrated tiger elephant in the 
Upper Provinces, perhaps contributed to our friendship, and has enabled 
me to become his biographer. 


B—— went out to India very young; his early education was so ne- 
glected, that when he obtained his cornetcy in the 27th Dragoons, he 
could scarcely put two sentences together without a grammatical error. 
Cobbett has shown that even kings’ speeches have this defect; and I am 
inclined to think, from my own observation, in more instances than one, 
with that self-taught writer, that the system of our schools—the prema- 
ture forcing of the intellect—perhaps I might say, memory—after the 
manner of an overstrained bow, weakens the powers of the mind, cramps 
its energies, and destroys its originality. B soon redeemed the lost 
hours of his boyhood. Having taken into his service a very learned 
Moonshee, he soon made considerable proficiency in that, if not the most 
perfect, certainly the most copious of languages, and in which, to the dis- 
grace and shame of our countrymen, they have been su by the 
Germans—Sanscrit; to this, and its dialect, he added Persian and Ara- 
bic; and, when I arrived at ——, was acknowledged to have become 
one of the most distinguished of Oriental schclars. In acquiring the 
vernacular tongue, Hindostanee, he possessed, as I have already hinted, 
the advantage of a female interpreter; and, as this personage forms the 
principal character in our drama, it is time I should bring her on the 
scene. Let it be premised, that whatever defects my story may have, 
want of fidelity is not one: there are many persons now living who can 
corroborate the facts. 

the march of the regiment from Cawn to Meerut, where, 
previous to the extension of our frontier bey the Indus, the king’s 
cavalry regiments in Bengal were always stationed, B——’s chokadar 
one evening informed him, that a suttee was about to take place in a 
v3 . These fire-sacrifices, een made — 

at that time, were stri prohibited ompany, pre- 
vented, as often as the judges of the Riectae’cbesioed any notification 
them ; but this rite is so intimately interwoven with the whole 

texture of Hinduism, that it would be as to put them down alto- 
gether as to prevent T'’eeruts to Juggernaut, and the census of the last 
year, in spite of all the exertions of the authorities, is said to have 
amounted to five hundred. Do not be afraid, reader, that I am about to 
describe one of these scenes of horror, though I once had the misfortune 
of , without being able to prevent, a suttee. Suffice it to say, 
that B——, having taken with him a sufficient force for the purpose, suc- 
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ceeded in rescuing from the funeral pyre of her husband, a girl of twelve 
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years old, the daughter of the pofail, or village-chief. Seta, for that was 
her name—a name well-known in the Hindu mythology, as being alwa 
associated with that of Rama—was, in consequence, discarded by all her 
relations, fell under a ban, civil and religious, had become an orphan and 
an outcast, and her future destiny now depended onher rescuer. It was, 
indeed, a charge; and oichape had little calculated on the re- 
sponsibility that had devolved on him. She was conveyed to his own 
tent. No bride had ever tenderer attentions lavished on her; and from 
that hour he treated her as though she had been united to him by indis- 
soluble ties. Among the Hindus there are four castes, which, according 
to their traditions, sprang from Brahma: those belonging to them are 
easily recognised by their features and fairness, the highest grade being 
the fairest. Seta was the descendant ofa Rajhpoot. I had once anop- 
portunity, and only once, and that by accident, of seeing her. Her com- 
plexion came nearest to what the French call chataigne brun; she was 
somewhat above the standard considered as the perfection of woman, 
about the height of Canova’s Venus; her eyes, large, dark and languish- 
ing as the nie/gau’s, expressed also its timidity and shyness; her hands 
were mignonne in the extreme; and her feet of Chinese model, to judge 
by the diminutive size 5f her slippers; her face, a perfect oval, would 
not have lost in comparison with that of a Grecian statue, so finely mould- 
ed was it, and set off to advantage by the classical disposition of her hair, 
fine, black, and luxuriant, whose great charm consisted in its simplicity. 
Behind this elegant knot, imagine to yourself a muslin shawl of dazzling 
whiteness and aerial texture, crossed over one breast, and descending in 
ample folds to the ground; a body of network, closely fitting her shape ; 
loose satin trowsers, striped, and fastened round the waist by a cord of 
silk, and papooshes richiy worked in gold; and add to this graceful cos- 
tume, armlets and anklets of massy gold—rings out of nuinber encircling 
the ears, and one, better omitted, called a nut, which, passing through 
the lobe of the nose, defines the size of the mouth—and you have a pore 
trait of this Indian belle. The fragments of Megasthenes convince us 
that the Hindus have adopted no innovations since he flourished; and E 
was shown at Bombay, a bas-relief found in an old well, representing @ 
Nautch girl, in precisely the same dress and attitudes as those used at 
the present day. The infinite superiority of the Oriental over the Euro- 
pean costume, I saw one day exemplified in the heuse of an English lady, 
whose beauty was not a little enhanced by its adoption; but there was 
wanting that natural ease and grace, the poetry of motion, so conspicu- 
ous in Seta. 

The attachment of B for this odalisk almost amounted to ado- 
ration. I have often heard him expatiate on her gentleness, her sweet 
compliance, and perfect devotion to the lord of her affections—contend 
that she had no wishes that extend beyond the limits of her Zennah— 
that 








“ She loved as sisters all the forms that breathed 
The breath of life—in the still woods disporting, 
Peopling the air, or gliding in the waters,’* 

looking upon them only as spirits in captivity ;—that she believed the 
basil tree, which she had reared from childhood, and watered and nursed. 
with the tenderness of a mother, was grateful to her—knew that it owed 
to her its being and fragrance; that she found companionship, in his ak- 
sence, from her mina and parrot, and thought them, like those in the 
Totee Nameh, capable of divulging her most secret thoughts and actions, 
though neither one thought or act of her life was the immaculate Seta 
afraid of their revealing; in short, that she animated all nature with one 
soul, deeming the minutest parts of its creations as parts of a great whole, 
as links in one general chain. This metempsychosis of the Hindus seem 
ed to him as the only rational way of justifying the ways of God, seeing 
that, for no fault of their own, certain men and beasts enjoyed unequal 
degrees of haspiness. Nor did B——’s admiration for these Pythago- 
rean doctrines stop there. There is no absurdity, however great, that 
familiarity with it will not reconcile to us. Buckhardt lived in the East 
till he became a Mahommedan; Sale, the translator of the Coran, has 
been suspected of a strong belief in the Arabian lawgiver’s divine mis- 
sion. Taylor died a Platonist; and Shelley’s very peculiar opinions— 
witness his Ode to Intellectual Beauty, and Adonais—show that he wag 
equally imbued with the doctrines of the great casuist, whose works were 
ever in his hands. I might fill pages with names, known to the world, o£ 
those whose minds have taken a certain religious bias from continually 
brooding on some peculiar text or favorite tenet, a lamentable proof of 
which may be instanced in the monomania of the excellent Cowper. But 
not to enlarge further on this topic, I will only say that B—— became @ 
Hindu, at least as far as doctrine went, for they admit of no converts.— 
He used to contend that Christianity was borrowed from India; that our 
Saviour was only the reflex of Chrisna, the shepherd god, whose con- 
cealment by the Gopees, and the mystery that hung over his educatior, 
were but the types of the flight to Egypt; that the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation, the Trinity, were derived from the Hindus. For his part, how- 
ever, he said that he was no believer in mysteries; and, like Rammohusm 
Roy, with whom he was in constant correspondence, was persuaded that 
these, as well as the polytheism of the Hindus, had been devised, like 
that of the Greeks, solely to meet the capacities of those who could form: 
no metaphysical notions of a God. 

It may be supposed, that with such habits, studies, and pursuits, Ma- 
jor B————. was not a popular man in the regiment; he lived ina 


jor 
world of his own, was a magician for good or evil, who admitted none 


inte the magic circle he had drawn about him. His brother officers 





* Goethe. 
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called him the Qui-hi, the Pundit, the Hindu, the Brahman, and though 
he.did not perform Poojah, nor make his daily ablutions in the Saviour 
waters of te Ganges, nor had entered a vow of pilgrimage to the 
sacred shines, he, as I have already said, believed that the Brahmini- 
cal was not only the oldest, but the best religion in the world; and 
looking upon the use of the flesh of swine and oxen, the first as an 
abomination, the second as a sacrilege, confined himself to a strict 
vegetable diet, and only on indispensable occasions shewed himself at 
the mess. 

It is time that I should return to the regiment, but I only do so in 
order to mention, that at the general peace and the reduction of the 
army, the -——— Dragoons were disbanded. 

jor B , who was utterly unfitted for an European life, and 
destitute of connexions in his native country, resolved not tu return home ; 
and, in consequence of his well-known proficiency in the Oriental lan- 
, his services as interpreter during the Pendaree campaign, and 
establiched character as a zealous officer, he obtained the command of 
an irregular corps, called, after his name, B————’s Horse. It was the 
ne of his ambition. He now become a Burra Sahib, or great man, 
took the field with a retinue of horses. elephants, and camels, more 
than suitable to his rank. 

Seta, too, had her share in his elevation, and was become a person- 
age of no small consequence in the eyes of the natives, who, if they were 
not disposed to overlook her loss of caste, were ready enough to profit by 
her influence with her paramour. She indeed held a little court in the 
regiment—was what I.ady Lowden had been in the army, the disposer of 
all the appointments to her cousins, down to the fourth and fifth degree: 
thus, two of them were promoted to the rank of jemadurs, soon after 
their entrance into the corps, and her brother had been promised a suba- 
darship at the first vacancy. This nepotism was loudly murmured at. 

jor B————. was also, as we have already shown, a strict disciplina- 
rian. He drilled them more than troops of that description are accus- 
tomed to be drilled; repressed, and punished severely, any a-tempts at 
plunder, to which these irregulars were too prene, because, like the gen- 
darmerie of France, finding their own horses and accoutrements, at a 
fixed monthly stipend, they were disposed to provide for themselves at 
the cost of the Raiots. The licence of these Kapack soldiery had been 
winked at by B————’s predecessors, and therefore they were greatly 
dissatisfied at what was considered an infringement of their rights, and 
this discontent almost amounted to mutiny, when one of their number, 
unwisely, was subjected to corporal punishment. Nor were the native 
captains and lieutenants better pleased than the men: a conspiracy was 
formed, in which many of them took part, and lots were cast by whom 
the Major was to be cut off. 


The time chosen for the perpetration of this cowardly act was after pa- 
xade; and, when he was surrounded by his officers, a trooper suddenly 
rushed through the circle and planted a dagger in his breast: its point 
had not penetrated through the ribs; and before the man could stab him 
second time, the subadars, after the manner of Macbeth and the pages, 
drew their sabres, and dispatched the assassin. 

With his death was extinguished all evidence of the plot, and the 
«rime was attributed to private revenge. 


Any one who had been an eye-witness of Seta’s anxiety and apparent- 
jy fond care of Major B during the long and lingering illness oc- 
wasiored by his wound, would have looked upon her as the pattern of 
womanhood, a ministering angel. She scarcely left him night or day, 
stretched herself on a carpet by his couch, springing up at his slightest 
indication of pain, to soothe, and with her gentle accents pour balm into 
his spirit. His sherbet was not only prepared by her own hand, but the 
limes and pomegranates plucked from the trees selected by herself. She 
was also acquainted with some secrets in the healing art, not committed 
to books, but traditionally brought down to her, through her immediate 
family, from remote times. B "s recovery was slow and precari- 
us, but recover he did, to love his fair nurse more dotingly than ever— 
an expression not unintentionally used, ner, as will soon appear, misap- 
plied. It had long been Major B ’s determination to bequeath to 
Seta, at his decease, all that he possessed; but the late attempt upon his 
life, and the possibility of its recurrence, and the thought that she might, 
by fraud or chicanery, be deprived of his bequest, induced him at once, 
and without delay, to settle on her, with all the formalities of the law, 
his whole fortune, leaving himself a d ent on her bounty. Bat this 
feeling was to him a delightful one. id he not owe to her life—more 
than his life? Was she not his spirit’s mate, his solace, his all in this 
‘world; and would she not more fondly, dearly love him, if her leve 
could admit of an increase, for this great and noble act of disinterest- 
edness? Thus argued B———. He might have had before his eyes 
the example of Lear and his daughters; but he was blind, mfatuatedly 














difficult is it to dive into the recesses of the human heart! Se- 
ta had a speculum ring, which, when she had presented to B———, she 
would coquettishly turn to her heart, to show that he was reflected there. 
Why had he not a mirror by which he could read the workings of her 
, the inconceivable, and almost incredible 
treachery of that fiend in human shape. Moore, in his life of Byron, 
has written a long homily, embodying the reasons why poets make bad 
husbands; I might pen an equally long, and not less tedious one, to prove 
why native women make bad wives; but facts are worth a thousand 


ies. 
The spot where the events I have so briefly detailed took place, was 








the Dhoon, which lies in the second range of the Himalayas. Enna, 
itself, in the days of Ceres and Proserpine, was not more beautiful, nor 
could it boast a richer verdure, or more enamelled than this en- 
chanting valley. Above it rises, tier above tier—till surmounted by pe- 
rennial snows—mountains more varied in form, more rich in color, than 
any that Europe can boast: the lower ranges of these are covered with 
forests, and intersected with ravines, that render them almost inaccessi- 
ble. The tiger here reigns securely, and after carrying his nocturnal 
depredations into the low country, retires unmolested into his fastnesses. 
It is only in the hot winds, when driven by want of water into the mo- 
rasses, or jungles, as they are called, that here and there stretch them- 
selves over this extensive plain, that the hunter has an opportunity of 
attacking his prey, even there protected by a dread of malaria and the 
ague, from which, indeed, for some months in the year, no part of the 
Dhoon is free But it was now the cold season, and during the stillness 
of windless nights, of a starry brilliancy rare in our hemisphere, might 
be heard the yahoo of the tigresses, so near were they disporting to the 
camp. 

It was in a night such as this, that Major B——, mounted on am 
Arab, might have been seen, after a long march, and an absence of a. 
few weeks, galloping to his head-quarters. He had been at Massorie, 
that sanatorium of Anglo-Indians, whose houses, perched on the side of 
the hills, and cemented into the rocks, may be compared to swallows’ 
nests. Behold him, then, having passed the last vidette, and hia cofilah, 
pitched at a little distance from the rest of the encampment, glittering in 
the moonlight. _He had written to Seta, to announce the very hour of 
his return, and deemed that she would in a few moments be in his arms. 
He entered the enclosure of red cloth—expected, as usual, that the 
sound of his horse’s feet would have brought her to the door of his tent, 
but she appeared not. Strange! stranger still—no light, no sound of 
voices from within ted him! He leapt from his saddle, and hasten- 
ed on the wings of to the verandah of the Gyneecum. It was de- 
serted! where were her attendants, seme of whom always slept there? 
Where was Seta herself? That question is soon answered. She had 
taken advantage of his temporary absence :—with her women, her slaves, 
her jewels, and, more than these, the title-deeds of her wealth, had de- 
camped, and was now far advanced on her journey to the place of her 
birth. For some time Major B——’s servants dared not acquaint him 
with these damning tidings; but at length one bolder than the rest ven- 
tured to communicate his mistress’s elopement. Like one stunned by a 
heavy blow, B—— stood for some time motionless, speechless. At length. 
he roused himself, ordered a fresh horse, and telling his Sayee not to ae- 
company him, rode into the forest, and was soon lost in its intricacies. 

Day dawned, but he came not—another, and another day passed on. 
Alarm sp the camp—troopers were dispatched in all diree- 
tions, and searched the mountain paths in vain; but a week had 
expired, when a grass-cutter brought a choco that had belonged to my 
poor friend—near it were lying the mangled remains of a horse. 
jecture thus became certainty; he had fallen a prey to the tiger. 

Seta, when I last heard of her, was dwelling in her native village, im 
the full enjoyment of her ill-acquired riches. Sy her munificent gifts to 
the Brahmans, and through the mediation of a Yogi of great sanctity, 
who had, as an atonement for her sins, undertaken to perform the pe 
nance of living for five years in a hole in the ground, the ban was re- 
moved from her, and she was again restored to her caste. My informant 
also added, that she was building a tomb for herself of great magnifi- 
eence ; and no doubt, in after times, long processions, such as I frequently 
witnessed in the city of Aurungzabud, of women to the shrine of Lalla 
te will strew flowers on the ashes of the faithless and infamoes 

indu. 





Astronomy EXTRAORDINARY.—A short time age a countrymaa, 
being attracted by handbills, posted on the walls, to visit the observatory 
on the Calton-hill, Edinburgh, expressed a desire to see the moon 
through the great telescope. He accordingly ascended the steps for this- 
purpose, but, when viewing the planet, by some means the front of the 
telescope shifted downwards. Immediately was oT to his view a. 
neighbouring board. In amazement he bawled out,—“ Gade pre- 
serve us! w will never cease! Edinburgh ale sold in the moon !” 
Dundee paper. 


—— 

A Drop too Mucu.—When standing at the entrance of Queen's 
College, in company with the late provost, Dr. S. Collinson, the wife of 
his barber stumbled and d upon her knees between the two 
D. D.’s, who helped her up. When Richard, the barber, came next day: 
to shave the Rev., “so your wife had a too much yesterday, Rich- 
ard,” said the Doctor. ‘My wife hada too much!” exclaimed 
the barber, in a rage; “ I’d eo mea know, Doctor, she is never 
guilty of such practices!” “ But I say she had gu a much,” added 
the facetious Doctor. This was too rauch for Ric , and he was 
about to rush out of the room ina rage at what he called an insult, 
when the Doctor, having worked him to a lather, explained the fall of 


the day preceeding, and Richard himself was obliged to acknowledge 
that His wife had had a drop too much. 


—— 

Txe Trise or Wituams.—Mr. Williams, the Counsel, applied: 
last week, in one of the courts of law, to Mr. Justice Williams, on 
a point of practice in the case of Williams v. Williams, and ' 
his application, which was merely of a technical nature, on the af. 
davit of a witness named Williams. 
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From Fraser for July. 


PRECIOUS MINUTES; OR, PAST HALF HOURS. 


My only daughter was young, graceful and good. She had never left 
me. We loved eavh other with tenderness and devotion. We talked, 
laughed, walked, 1ead, and thought together. At last she loved another. 
Not another father, but another friend, and that friend she wished to 
make her husband. When my daughter was a child, I had instructed 
her. When she was thoughtless and inconsiderate, I had reproved her. 
When ill, I had nursed her. She used to say, “ Papa, are the very 
‘best nurse in the world. I am sure you are. It is delightful to be ill, to 


of sincerity, gratitude, and love. But now another nurse was in view. 
Another hand was to raise the pillow, when in future years fever should 
waste her frame or parch her lips. Till this time I had been the 
-one ; but another was now not even to share with me the duty, but to 
perferm it all himself. I knew what it was to be a husband, and how 
great monopolists they are. I had been so myself, and I had no right 
to complain of my future destiny. Still the period was distant; years 
must intervene, the courtship must be long; both were very young; and 
my daughter was stil] mine. Besides, whe could tell that the love-knot 
would ever be tied? Who could tell but that some lovers’ quarrels 
might intervene between the betrothed ones and the altar? All this was 
possible. They were very young, and youth is notalways free from fickle- 
ness. These were my reflections; dare I say hopes? But if they were 
my hopes, they were destined to Le disappointed; for they wooed on, 
and on, and on, as years waxed and , till at length the day was 
fixed for my daughter’s marriage! Then I began to feel that it was in- 
deed an agucooting reality, and that soon—very soon—I was, for all 
the joys of daily society and hourly smiles, to be daughterless. I rea- 
soned with myself that this was life—that I only had to suffer that which 
I bad in my time been the cause of inflicting on another, and that my 
family circle, now about to be broken up, bad first been formed by the 
breaking up of another. But reflections such as these are pour con- 
solers, and they consoled me not at all. 

Then came the bustle of preparation, the letters of invitation and con- 
gratulation, the cordeille de mariage, and the wedding-cake! There 
was to be a bridal feast, with a father in tears, and [ myself the father. 
Yetl d0und myself as a victim, and knew all the time that I was pre- 
paring for the sacrifice. Thus we dance on the graves of our ancestors, 
as our grandchildren shall trip lightly on ours. At last came the wed- 
ding morn, looking bright enough to the bride and bridegroom, but dull, | 
lowering, and threatening tome. She was bedecked in white and in flow- 
ers, and I was to give away, forsooth, my child and my darling. But 
I did not want to give her away. I wished still to retain her for myself. 
If she had been torn from my arms, I might have raved in despair; but 
I was expected to look joyous when I was miserable, and was the sub- | 
ject of “congratulation” when I felt that I ought to be the object of | 
“‘pity.” The wedding party was assembled. Oh! how many colors | 
there were! red and blue, purple and pink. But I wore black, and if | 
there had been a blacker black than the one I wore, that should have | 
been my coat. The clock pointed to half-past nine; at ten we were to | 
start for the old parish church. For one more half-hour my daughter | 
was to be mine; but only for half-an-hour. The next half-hour she | 
was to be the property of another. Yes, that’s the word, I thought to | 
myself, ‘‘ the property” of another; he will promise to love, to comfort, | 
and, forsaking all other, to keep only unto her as long as she should live. | 
And then I, of all beings on the earth—I, who would keep my daughter | 

| 


to myself, for her smiles, for her love, for her comfort, for her consola- 
tion—I am to step forward when the minister shall say, “ Who gives 
this woman to be married to this man?” and to say, “ It is I who give 
her.” My heart said, no, give her I will not. They must take her | 
from me, but not ef me, for | make not such gifts to any one—but to 
heaven. The last ha/f-howr soon passed away; the clock struck ten. 
My dear girl knew what was passing in my heart, and she shed a flood 
of tears. Those were the tears of a daughter who knew that I had 
loved, defended, encouraged, and cherished her; and who felt that ano- 
ther being was now about to pledge himself to those duties I had hither- 
to performed. But, besides his, she was loth to leave me. I knew she 
was. Her life had been bound up in my life, and those exquisite words 
im Ruth were in her heart and on her lips. 

The altar was gained. The clerk stationed me at my proper place ! 
Toaiegroen looked kindly on me; there was one by my side who 
l 


and flowed freely. At length, my daughter was a wife, and 
Geeta bie wnchond. Sha bod pledged hetsalf to love and to bold 
him from that day forward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 


gickness, and in health, to love, cherish, and , till death them should 
part; and thereto she gave him her troth! My daughter was the 
property of another ; too socn, alas! for my sad heart, did he exer- 
-Qise the power which he 


, for the carriage in which half-an- 
hour previously [ had daughter in my arms now drove 

other scenes and te her own home ! “Her own home,” do I say? Stay, 
she has two homes; for has she not still a home at her father ? These 
were two half-hours I shall never case to remember—the half-hour 
before and the half-hour after my daughter’s marriage. 


When first I saw Susan, she was one of the healthiest, brightest, most 
looming and beaming girls I ever beheld. She resembled one of those 


~~ 








be nursed by you.” This was more than enthusiasm; it was the language 
| 


still, it was my wife; but her tears eould not be concealed, 


lorious large June roses which are so full of beauty and refreshment. 

er lovely blue eyes with large white eyeballs had all the expression of 
youth, hope, benevolence, and love about them. She was seventeen. 
Years passed on, and the next time I saw Susan she was married. Her 
countenance was still the bright expression of her pure and spotless 
mind; but six years had deprived her of her girlish appearance, and she 
laughed less, and strove to lock sericus and sedate. Indeed she had 
one source of sorrow : it was her mother’s health. Her mother was a 
perfect fairy-queen—the veriest sylph that the eyes of man ever gazed 
upon, and she seemed to live, as sylphs live, on dew drops and air, for 
she never appeared to eat enough to sustain the life of a butrerfly. Her 
slight frame became slighter still. She walked upon the earth like « 
phantom. The truth was that she starved herself, or brought her systemt 
to such a state of feebleness from taking so little nourishment, that wher 
the fact stared her in the face, and she would have consented to change 
her mode of existence, she could not follow the regimen that was neces- 
sary to restore her; her digestive powers were gone. Still she-lived’, 
no one knew how, and talked such wonderful words of peace, and poetry, 
and truthfulness, that she was the very miniature on earth of what a pu- 
tified and disembodied spirit must be inheaven. She had her grief, too; 
it was the absence of her married daughter. The speaking blue eyes of 
Susan were the mirrors in which she loved to gaze, and, indeed, she 
knew no others. Susan’s soul was also akin to her own: wholly free 
from selfishness and worldliness ; and when they conversed together they 
did so so beautifully, that the listeners seemed sanctified even by i 
their dialogue. Susan knew that her mother must die, but she w 
never trust herself to think when. She loved her husband, but her mother 
was herself. Her greatest happiness would have been never to have 
been absent from either ; but her mother knew too well her respect for 
her own dignity to live in splendor at the house of her son-in-law, whem 
her own aged mother still lived to require her watchfulness and sympa- 
thy. Susan had obtained a promise frotn the medical man attending her 
mother, that whenever he shoula discover any increase of disease, or 
signs of more rapid decay, that he would apprise ber of the change, 
that she might hasten to the couch of her beloved one. Month after 
month rolled away, visit after visit was made, the flickering light within 
her still lingered in the frail tenement, and Susan clung to the last to the 
dear relics of her more than idol. At last, nature gave way, a sudderr 
change took place, the eyes became sunken, the speech was altered, and 
the name of ‘‘ Susan’’ was pronounced with some difficulty. The medi- 
cal man sent immediately to London; Susan and her husband travelled 
with rapidity, and heart-broken and anxious she entered the town where 
her dear one lay. But alas! she arrived ha/f-an-hov; too late! Her 
mother was no more. Just half-an-hour previously she had exchanged. 
her mortal coil for immortal vestments. ‘‘ How is she?” asked Susan 
of her mother’s mother. ‘She isnot,’’ was the reply. No last look, no 
last. pressure of the hand, no last counsel, no last prayer, were hers. Her 
mother was not, fer God had taken her. The half-hour she had lost om 
the road whilst travelling, and which she might not have lost if she had 
taken due precautions, now stood before her as a mighty sin. She 
bathed the lifeless hands of the departed with her tears, she asked i 
don for that half hour’s delay; she prayed for forgiveness as if she 
purposely offended. The next half-hour her whole frame was changed, 
her mind was suddenly impaired, her constitution had received a blow 
from which it could not rally, and when next I saw her, she was only 
Susan’s shadow. The eyes were blue, but dim and filmy; the fair round 
cheek was pale and sunken; she only spoke of the half-hour she had 
lost, and the loss of which had prevented the last interview with one 
whose lips moved only to ask for “ Susan.”” Susan soon died. 

HOW PRECIOUS ARE HALF-HOURS. 
oO 


FLEexisLe Stone.—At the meeting of the Dudley Geological Society, 
last week, Robert Ebbels, Esq., of Wolverhampton, produced a piece 
of stone of a very singular nature, which excited considerable atten- 
tion. It appeared to be nearly as hard as granite, but perfectly flex- 
ible. Upon holding the specimen (which was about a foot long, and 
half an inch square perpendicularly, and shaking it gently, it felt as 
though its elasticity consisted in a series of mechanical joints. In color 
this stone resembles the flesh of salmon, and is composed almost entirely 
of quartz. Mr. Murchinson remarked that he had never seen or 
of such a species of stone. It had been presented to Mr. Ebbels by & 
gentleman who had brought it from one of the mountains of Himalavan, 

rovince of Hindostan. We quote from the Staffordshire Examiner- 

e remember to have seen a flexible stone slab in the British Museum, 
but whether it is as herd as granite we cannot say. It was of a drab 
color, and seemed to us likethe flexible stone here referred to, composed. 
principally of small particles of quartz, imbedded in clay.— Worcester 


Chronicle. 
— 


Writine Inx.—The late Dr. Wollaston recommended the following 
mode of making ink. Eight ounces of Aleppo galls, coarsely powdered 
four ounces of gum arabic ; four onnces of green vitriol; a quarter of am 
ounce of cloves, also coarsely powdered. Pour two quarts of 
water on the galls, and stir frequently till cold; the next day pour of 
three pints and a quarter of the infusion. Dissolve the gum-arabic im 
hot water, to make half a pint of mucilage, and mix this thoroughly 
with the infusicn. To this mixture then add the vitriol (previously dis- 
solved in hot water), and the cloves. When poured off for use, care 
should be taken not to disturb the sediment. 
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New-Dork : 
' SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The whole country (save the politicians) seems at rest. The readers | 
of political news and participators in political agitations appear to be 
getting up a fever quite too warm for the summer season. The antago- 

nistical position of the President and a majority of the members of Con- 
gress furnishes matter for paragraphs, and the elements of a great deal 
of political confusion. The organization of the Clay party fills the polit- 
fical papers with long advertisements; and the election returns in some 
of the Southern States are eagerly read by the political quidnunes. In 
our own city, Mayor Morris, who holds the same position to the Com- 
mon Council that Mr. Tyler does to Congress, follows the President’s 
example with his vetces, and furnishes food for conversation in the local 
political knots. 

Amid all this, the large body of the people are generally moving on, 
in their own way—the doctrine of the time being to wait for the future, 
and make leisure of the present. More literary miscellany is read daily 
than at any previous period, as more is furnished, and at a cheaper rate. 
The watering places are said to be full; and all the principal cities 
appear to have gone into one business of the watering place—the retail- 
ment of scandal. Military excursions are frequent, and military travel- 
‘Jers are met with all the holiday pomp of war at every landing. The 
Maryland Cadets, a fine Baltimore corps have just returned from an ex- 

eursion to Boston, Salem, Providence, and other Eastern towns and 
«ities. At every point, they have received the courtesy which people 
have now the leisure as well aa the inclination to show. 

Mr. Cooley’s new book of travels which appeared on Monday, has hed 
a sale fit for stirring times, and at this dull period unexampled. In rela- 
tion to this book and other literary matters the reader will find an ex- 

pose of criticism, as managed in some quarters, in this day’s paper. For 
ur next we have some literary novelties from our London correspond- 
ent; and divers other interesting reading. 

*." The notice of Mr. Cooley’s Book which appears on the cover of | 

this paper was published in a portion of last week’s edition. 


a 


IMPARTIAL CRITICISM. 

A contemporary vehemently cuts up and abuses Mr. Cooley’s new 
book upon the East. It exaggerates all the faults of the volume, and 
@iscovers and admits the existence of no merits whatever. In the opin- 
ion of the editor he has doubtless forever extinguished all past and future 
pretensions of the traveller as a book-wright, and consigned him to im- 
mediate and perpetual oblivion. As it is not customary for even this 
editor to be so savagely hypercritical, a peep behind the curtain may re- 
weal the causes of this terrible out-pouring of critical wrath and fury. 

Wishing to obtain the candid and fully expressed opinions of the Press 
‘upon this volume, and declining to go into the more direct way of pay- 
ing for puffs, the Messrs. Appleton sent to several of the editors in this 
«ity copies of the book, long in advance of publication, requesting them 
mot to permit such copies to be seen by any except themselves, as a book, 
like a newspaper, should be fresh to the public upon the day of its issue. 
‘ne person among these editors, instead of meeting the courtesy of the 
Messrs. Appleton, placed the work in the hands of a Mr. Glidden, a 
gentleman of English birth, who hulds an appointment as American 
Consul in Egypt, and in his business office displays a caricature of the 
American flag, done in charcoal, or marking ink, on a board, and draped 
and overshadowed by that older flag, to which he owes first allegiance, 
and of which he can therefore afford.a copy in bunting.. The descrip- 
ion of this office, its furniture, its myriads, and its interesting appear- 
nce altogether, is one of the richest bits in Mr. Cooley’s book, and 
would not disgrace the pen of a Swift. 

Mr. Glidden is at present in this country, as wil be inferred from what 
we have said above. 
Premises, and lost no time in getting up some “ public opinion,” ready 
for the newspapers, as soon as the book should appear. We cannot per- 




















haps so much blame him. 


of the “caustic review,” 


His vexation was natural; but the strength 
as it was called in the advertisements, is not 
materially enhanced by this exposure of its paternity; nor are the com- 


_ pliments passed upon Mr. Glidden much strengthened by the fact that 


he either wrote this notice himself or procured it to be written. Other 
articles of the sarne tenor have appeared, or will appear in other news- 
papers, as Mr. Glidden has persunally solicited of some editors, the in- 


_ sertion of a review, the manuscript of which he has ready in his pocket. 


Of course he was indignant at the caricature of his | 


Editors in the city have also been waited upon by a particular friend of 
Mr. Park Benjamin, which friend is also furnished with a pocket full of. 
“ public opinion,” which he will cheerfully give to any body to be publish- 
ed as “ editorial.” 

The correspondence, upon ancther subject, which we give below, will 
show that Mr. Benjamin is, or has been, a large dealer in independent. 
notices, written without concert, in different parts of the country, and 
appearing at such distant points, that any collusion is not at all to be 
supposed. The puffs of the New World which appear in publications at 
a distance, and the abuse of its rival which also occasionally appears, are 
easily traceable, after reading Mr, Benjamin’s letters to Mr. Snowden— 
positively the richest things in their way that have lately appeared. To 
these “tracks of the Rhinoceros” we have before alluded. Mr. Glidden 
may have obtainei all this friendship “free, gratis, for nothing.”’ If he 
has, however, Mr. Snowden has a greater ground for complaint than 
ever, for all customers fer ‘‘ public opinion” should be served alike. It 
is evident, however, that Mr. Cooley, with all his admitted shrewdness, 
has omitted to furnish a retainer, and forgotten “ promptly’’ to conciliate 
friendship, where, in Mr. B.’s opinion, he would not have regretted it 
on many accounts. 

Mr. Snowden is the publisher of the Ladies’ Companion, in this city. 
We cannot admire his conduct in submitting to be levied upon inthe 
manner he has, but he probably thought that if he did not pay for praise 
he should catch abuse—and so the event has proved. In one of the let- 
ters below, Mr. Benjamin alludes to correspondents whom he had obtain- 
ed for the Companion. Mr. Longfellow and others were applied to for 
articles by Mr. B., and those articles were sold to Mr. Snowden, either 
for account of the authors, or on Mr. B.’s own account. Probably, how- 
ever, the literary factor and intelligence-office keeper, reserved a commis- 
sion; as we know that he has in other cases. In one instance he agreed 
to pay @ young man a certain price for certain Ms. The article was 
published, and when the author called on Mr. B. forhis money, Mr. Park 
Benjamin, the editor of the New World, retained a commission out of 
the author’s pay, for the trouble he had taken in inducing the publisher 
to receive and pay for the communication. Possibly Messrs. Long- 
fellow and others, if they dealt with Mr. Snowden through Mr. Benja- 
min, may find upon enquiry that they have paid similar toll. 

There is one little anecdote in this connection which it is worth while 
to tell. Mr. Benjamin sent Longfellow’s “ Excelsior’ to Mr. Snowden, 
and received therefor $15. Before Mr. Snowden could publish it in the 
Companion, he found it travelling the rounds of the newspapers. Of 
course he demanded of Mr, B. either a return of the money, or another 
article, and in default thereof, he threatened to apply to Mr. Longfellow 
for redress. The money was returned, and at the next opportunity the 
“Companion was savagely abused in the New World newspaper. It may 
be remembered, that the Companion was again cut up in the World of 
last week. The reason is explained by the following correspondence, 
Mr. Snowden having at last mustered courage to refuse to pay tribute. 

any longer to the literary Algerine. 

It is unpleasant thus to unmask the pitiful meanness and Jeremy-Did- 
lerism of a member of the editorial profession ; but we do it from motives 
of justice to those whem he abuses. We wish to show what his praise 
and blame are intrinsically worth; and to exhibit his real character, in. 
order that the public may understand why we usually pass over in si- 
lence his abuse of this paper. It is uanecessary to say that Mr. Bepja- 
min does not make money out of the present editor of the Jonathan, by. 
appealing to his simplicity to publish puffs for which Mr. B. bargains to- 
receive pay from others; and some of his friends in distant cities may 
hereafter be shy of printing his “ first rate notices,” unless they get a 
share of the “ consideration.” 


New Yorker Orrice, May 6, 1839. 
Dear Sir,—lI cannot furnish the prose sketch for $5—but if 
pay $20 each month for the sketch and the 


you 
oetry, I will tell you as 
will do. I will notice each number of the Companion, and I will give 
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your o, fae THREE insertions for $10, though the latter 
is much less than the usual price charged by the New Yorker. I think | 
you will find the $30 each month very advantageously expended. 
Truly Yours, Park Bensamin. 
The New Yorker circulate 9000 in every part of the country. 


Dear Sir,—Can you accommodate me with $20 till next week? If | 
my two articles are not sent in season I will return the money with many 
thanks, and be happy to reciprocate the favcr. We were so crowded for 
room this week, that I have been obliged to defer notice of “ Ladies’ 
Companion.”” Have you any advertisement this week ? 


Very truly, Yours, Park BenJamMin. 
New Yorker Orrice, June 7, 1840. 


P.S. Inclosed is a piece to which you are quite welcome. It was 
published more than five years since at the East—but it will be quite as 
good as original in our latitude. By Thursday next you may expect a 
prose sketch and my usual poetical communication. I should like to il- 
justrate an engraving for yuu occasionally. 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed is prospectus, which please put on your cover next 
bn and the month after, and your account is square with the New 

orld. 

I have a proposition to make. I have exerted myself to oblige you 
touching the matter of correspondents. They will undoubtedly send you 
small pieces for $— each. Now I wish you in reciprocity, to oblige me. 
I want money just at this time particularly. Send me $50, and I will 
furnish you with a piece of poetry each month for six months, on any day 
that you may specif . This will complete our agreement on the suppo- 
sition that | am indebted to you one piece. No piece shall be shorter 
than 24 lines. If you will oblige me in this, J think you will not regret 
tt, on many accounts. 

Very faithfully yours, 
Park BenJamin. 


W. W. Snowden, on 

Dear Sir,—Inclosed is my article for June. I should be gratified to 
have its receipt acknowledged with the same agreeable promptitude that 
distinguished your last communication. 


Very faithfully yours, 
(No date.) Park Benjamin. 


The following letter was drawn from Mr. Benjamin in consequence of 
his failure to perform his engagement as per contract, made with Mr. | 
Harrington. Mr. B originally received $10 an article—but he offered | 
if Mr. Snowden would give him $20, to review the Ladies’ Companion 
monthly in the Southern Literary Messenger, the Brother Jonathan, and 
the New Yorker. Further comment is unnecessary. He extorted the 
money two months, and then Mr. Snowden stopped the supplies. 


Dear Sir—I acknowledge receipt of yours enclosing $20. Mr. Har- 
rington must have misunderstood me so far as “ rn Literary Mes- 
r’ was concerned. I told him I would notice Companion in 
“‘ Brother Jonathan” and “ New Yorker,” because at that time I presi- 
ded over those journals. Of course I must substitute “ New World—of 
which more copies were di of on Saturday than the whole cicula- 
tion of the New Yorker. At present I can of coarse write nothing for 
the Brother Jonathan—but will speak to Mr. Dawes to do so this month. 
According to your request I announced Mrs. Osgood in flattering terms. 
I cannot say tes I exactly comprehend your allusion to your October 
number, orthat I am exactly aware of what is meant by “ obligations in 
business” so far as that No. is concerned. I had no article in that No., 
nor did I receive any remuneration. I considered that the arrangement 
commenced with this number—being that in which you have, as as usual, 
punctually fulfilled your agreement. 
Very truly, yours, Park Beysamin. 
P. S. I shall not fail with hearty good will to serve you. What say 
you to a first rate notice in Boston Morning Post? 


nee 


THE NAVY. 
In Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for the present month appears an ex- 


ceedingly able article on ‘‘The Navy and its Use,” from the close of 
which we make the following truly eloquent extract: 


“We with the full force which our pesition gives us, against 
the mad which would rob the country of its , our com- 
merce of its safety, and our navy of its strength. To the national legis- 
lature we hand back the charge, and in the leisure of retirement, in the 
coolness of separation, we require of its members to reflect on the mea- 
sure of the blow which they have aimed. You strike, we tell them, os- 
tensibly at the frigne of the service, but in reality you pierce its substance. 
General legislation in a republic, in most cases, is impotent when it out- 
strips ic opinion ; but here youmay wound most deeply where none 
who come after you can cure. You ma ogy pea in the spur of the 
moment, you may sweep a full marine from decks of merchantmen 
into your recruiting ships, but who can create and discipline officers of 
gallantry and seamanship, in the paralysis of a sudden attack? Pay 
may be cut down, and premotion obstructed, till your captains become 
the skippers of the ocean; but never, then, when the time comes for ac- 
tion, never can you restore their ancient bearing. We ask you to draw 


back, te stop before the wound is widened. Our commerce needs in- 
creased supervision, our coast increased protection, our honor increased 


' support. To you, as the constituted guardians of the republic, does her 


defence belong, and on yoy do we call, therefore, to protect her wealth, 
her character, and her territory, from the depredations which the osten- 
tation of her imbecility will provoke.” 


The article in Hunt’s Magazine, from which the above is quoted, is of 
the right character and description to call the attention of the sluggish 
people to our national needs in relation to the navy. We are bound either 
to relinquish all claim and pretension to the character of a commercial 
nation, or else to take care that our merchants are properly and efficiently 
protected. And the efficiency of our service requires that room should 
be given for the promotion of the officers. In time of peace and with a 
small naval establishment, the chances of preferment are about as one in 
a hundred; and the tendency of such an unfortunate state of things is 
rather to weaken and depreciate than to raise our naval service. 

It is matter of infinite regret to those best acqueixted with the sub- 
ject, that our officers, particularly the juniors, are lamentably deficient 
in practical knowledge. In those details of their profession which sail- 
ors include under the word “ seamanship,”’ they are wofully lacking.— 
There is hardly a midshipman in the service, old or young, who is not 
at the mercy of almost any sailor on board; the officer who passes the 
order knowing it little better than by rote, the seamen who execute it 
have of course infinitely the advantage. It is not required of officers in 
the service that they should be able to perform all the duties of a boat- 
swain, a sail-maker, a gunner; but they should all be capable of under- 
taking either upon an emergency. In a word, the officers in the national 
service, like the masters and mates of merchant vessels, should be prac- 
tical seamen. By such a training their efficiency would be increased, 
and the character of the navy elevated. 

In the present condition of the navy, and with a growing disposition 
to depress rather than to improve it among our legislators, there is little 
hope that the case will be mended, at present. The blame is not with 
the officers so much as with the country; for while the interests of the 


| navy have been neglected, and the proper and legitimate rewards of emu- 


lation withheld, it is not wonderful that ambition has ceased, and that 
the apathy which exists among the people has extended to the service 
itself. In no country which slights the claims and standing of its naval 
and military officers, can either service flourish ; and that our Army and 
Navy are shamefully underrated by the people, is true, if the members 
of the present Congress are to any extent the representatives of the peo- 
ple. We look, however, for better things. The people will soon be 
heard upon the subject; and teach those who have presumed upon their 
apathy, in a time of unusual depression, that the services of 1812-15 are 
not forgotten. ‘‘ The navy must be preserved.” 





DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Revenue Bill, with the clause sustaining the Land Distribution has 
passed the Senate as it passed the House, and is in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Army Appropriation Bill, and the Retrenchment Bill have been re- 
ferred to conference Committees, and by them decidedupon. They will 
probably receive early final action. Several important bills relative to the 
Navy are under consideration ; one of which is in relation to furloughs, 
another in relation to naval schools, and a third provides for the reorgani- 
zation of the navy, doing away with the Board of Naval Commissioners, 
and substituting bureaux. 

The House has adopted a resolution that Congress shall adjourn on the 
22d instant. In the Senate this resolution has been made the special order 
for Monday next. 

A Bill regulating the taking of evidence in cases of contested elections 
has passed the House. One important feature of it is a clause providing 
that the Clerk of the House in making up the list of members to be called 
at the organization of the House, shall include the names of none who do 
not appear to hava been elected according to the Apportionment act, by 
single districts. The vote on this was, Yeas 99, Nays 79. 


K> The “ Captain’s Wife” has the usual fortune of che Jonathan Ex- 
tra Novels. It is the most popular bock of the week; for in these days 
of Jonathan’s republishing, a week is a book’s season. Miss Pardoe’s 
last book is the next one on the carpet, and will be published next week. 
The next book after that is already in hand. Clear the track! 
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- ENGLISH « PIRATES.” 

Asa pendent to Mr. Charles Dickens’s discussions on “ American 
pirates,” we copy the following London advertisement : observe that 
we do not complain of this. We are perfectly willing that the English 
people should have the full benefit of American books, and claim the same 
uge of English books for Americans. There are some English works in 
the list, the authors of which, though living sti!l are not protected at 
home ; and some works of deceased writers. But the greater proportion 
are American books. 

STANDARD NOVELS. 
CHEAP READING FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Now publishing and sold by Peter Blair, Bookseller, Morpeth, 
rie NOVEL ster it hati! acing BOE ¥ 

in P. im 8vo, each containing a complete , stite 
ed weap ae in pete. a Twopence each, 
forming a Standard Library Edition of the most Popular Novels, 
from their Original Texts. 

Thus giving, complete for One Shilling, works originally published at 
a Guinea and a Half! 

Parts I. to XLVI., in Ten Vols., handsomely bound in cloth, for five 
Shillings each. 

The following novels are already published :— 


















complete for complete for 
Part COOPER'S s.d|Part BROCKDEN BROWN’S ss. d. 
1 Pilot, 3 vols. 1 ({21 Ormond, 3 vols. 08 
, 3 vols. 1 0)34 Wieland, 3 vols. 0 8 
3 Pioneers, 3 vols, L @ CHARLOTTE SMITH'S 
4 Last of the Mohicans, 3 vols. 1 (/25 Old Manor House 2 
5 Lionel Lincoln, 3 vols. 1 NEALE'S 
18 Red Rover, vol 1 of28 Seventy-Six 1 0 
13 Water Witch. 3 ~ em 1 0|°0 Logan, the Mingo Chief 12 
42 Imagination and other Tales 9 6197 Romance of the Pyrenees 12 
MISS PORTER’S 28 The Recess 0 10 
6 Hungarian Brothers, 3 vols. 1 29 Louisa 06 
7Z Don Sebastian, 3 vols. 1 JUDGE THOMPSON’S 
31 Green Monntain Boys 1 0 





? 
ry Ty Sistine, Sah. ; 0/33 New Homc—Who'll Follow? 0 8 
of the 8, 3 vols. 
17 Hawks of Hawkhotlow, 3 vols. 0 101g. ror ESSOR LONGEELLOW'S 
22 Adballa the Moor, 4 vols. n ype 
23 Infidel’s Doom, 3 vols. 01 MISS SEDGWICK’S 
32 Robin Day 0 10)37 The Linwoods 0 10 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
KENNEDY'S 36 Queenhoo Hall (byStrutt) 0 10 
40 Horse-Shoe Robinson, 3 vols. 1 0/38 Lay of the Last Minstrel 0 6 
£5 Rob of the Bowl, 3 vols. 1 0/39 Marmion 08 
40 Lady of the Lake 0 8 
INGRHAM'S 
{1 Captain Kya, 3 vols. 1 0 DANA'S 
14 Pirate, 3 vols. 1 0|41 Two Years before the Mast 10 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM'S 
SMOLLETT'S , ; ; 
12 Peregrine Pickle, 4 vols. Sh apr onic enionte pre soe spewvel onda: 
MRS. RADCLIFFE’S, 44 The Kinsmen,ter the Black Ri- 
19 Manfrone, 3 vols. 0 8 ders of Congaree 12 
TRACY'S i 
24 Undine from the German) 0 af Atha the Pilgrine in Six 
: PAULDING’S HOFFMAN'S 
20 Koningsmarke, 3 vols. 0 8)46 Goldsmith of Paris 6 


Now Publishing, 
_. “CALEB WILLIAMS,” BY WILLIAM GODWIN, 
Which will be followed in succession by works of the most popular au- 


thors. A liberal allowance to Booksellers, enclosing a rémittance with 
their orders. 


Also, Just Published, price Sixpence, 
WONDERS OF THE EARTH AND TRUTHS OF THE BIBLE. 
Showing the Consistency of Modern Geology with the Scripture Account 
of the Creation and the 


By Proresson Sittiman, of Yale College. 


In a neat Wrapper, price Ninepence, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
‘Or Uncle Philip’s Conversation with Children about Tools and Trades 
among Inferior Animals. Embellished with Sixty Superior Wood 


Engravings. 

Printed pa Published by J. Cunningham, Crewn-court, Fleet-street, 
London, and sold by all Booksellers. 
— a 

New Seriat.—Curry has commenced the publication of a work iv 
aumbers, which cannot fail to take place among the most widely circu- 
lated works in this country. It is Sparks’s Life of Washington, and 
will be completed in fourteen numbers, each being aceompanied with a 
beautiful steel engraving. The page is a large and clearly printed oc- 
tavo. Patriotism as well as other considerations will aid the circulation 
of this biography. We should be rejoiced to bear of its possession by 
every family in the United States. 


——— 
seit crate eC a 


AN ANCIENT TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

It is stated in the thirty-fifth chapter of Jeremiah that the prophe; 
was directed to offer wine to the men of the house of Rechabites. “ But 
they said, We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab, our 
father, commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye nor 
your sons forever : Neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant 
vineyard, nor have any: but all your days ye shall dwell in tents; that 
ye may live many daysin the land where ye be strangers. Thus have we 
obeyed the voice of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our father.”’ 

This was about three hundred years after Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
moved by the wickedness of Ahab, had thus commanded his children. 
After thus trying their fidelity to Jonadab’s instructions, “‘ Jeremiah said 
unto the house of Rechabites, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
Israel, Becatuse ye have obeyed the command of Jonadab, your father, 
and kept all his precepts, and done according to all that he hath com- 
manded you; Therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
Jonadab, the son of Rechab shall not want a man to stand before me for- 
ever.”’ Now for the fulfillment of this prophecy. 

The Rev: Joseph Wolf, well known in this city as a converted Jew, 
and a missionary to Jerusalem, met in Mesopotamia a man who was 
pointed out to him by some Jews, as a descendant of the house of Re- 
chab. Mr. Wolf showed him the Bible in Hebrew and Arabic, which 
he was rejoiced te see, as he could read both languages. When asked 
whose descendant he was: ‘‘ Mousa,” said he, “is my name, and I will 
show you who are my ancestors.” He then read from the chapter of 
Jeremiah which we have quoted. Upon being asked where he resided, 
he turned to Genesis, chapter X., toward the latter part, “‘ at Hadoram, 
now called Simar by the Arabs; at Usal, now called Sanan by the 
Arabs; at Mesha, now called Mecca, and the deserts around those pla- 
ces. We drink no wine, and plant no vineyard, and sow no seed; and 
live in tents, as Jonadab, our father, commanded us: Hubab (Jobab) 
was our father too. Come to us and yeu will find us 60,000 in number, 
and you see thus the prophesy has been fulfilled.” 


The prophecy we have already quoted. In the present passion for in- 
vestigating Eastern history and antiquities, we trust the observations of 
Mr. Welf will be followed up; for it certainly is a very interesting 
subject. 

—— a 


' Brooxcyy, L. T., July 27th, 1842. 

Sir: This third epistle, I hope will not elicit prolixity in detail as the 
second, or even be lengthy as the first; and to realize this hope, I must 
pursue the direct course—brevity. 

My motives for going tu Jerusalem twice, have been truly disclosed al- 
ready. The question ‘‘why did you return,” hus been addressed to me 
quite as abruptly as the other. I might reply in short, (and truly too) 
that I went for conscience sake, and returned because I could not help it— 
necessity compelled me—but, this will not satisfy me. My life—my rea- 
son—my limbs, and all my concerns, have been too evidently. the objects 
of divine goodness and mercy, for me not to believe, that humble thank- 
fulness to my Almighty Preserver should be accompanied by as humble 
respect for my vocation. Of what importance is it to me that mortals 
judge me a fool, or a fanatic, or mad, while I am favored to know that my 
movements are influenced by the fearof the Lord? Now, sir, I am per- 
fectly willing it should be known, that my face was set as a flint toward 
Jerusalem, there to die—I am a sincere believer, sir, in the ancient de- 
cree, declared by the Lord God, in the Garden of Eden—see Gen. 3, 15. 
I believe that the last Anti-Christ is the head of the serpent; and that 
“the Man of Sin”—see 2 E. Thess., 2,3, “The son of perdition,”’ 
“that wicked” (Greek, ‘lawless one,”’) is a single person—an indivi- 
dual, who will head up all iniquity in the “ perilous times,” of “the last 
days ;” and will have in the devil, “ time” of “ great wrath” 
upon theearth. I ve that this reign of infidelity is over a generation 
of men prepared for it; and in the present I behold the scripture ac- 
count, even as given by Paul and Peter: the first f general cha- 
racter—the latter desciibing false gn pes Yes, sir, it is sincere 
belief that the personal Anti-Christ will soon be revealed ; and 
will be slain; and I expect for one, to fall—not at his ima 
him (God of mercy forbid!) but to be killed for rejecting him, ¢ 
Saviour help me so todo!) Believing, therefore, in my call to Jerusa- 
lem, I desired to reach the Holy Mountain, previous to the rise of the 
Wild Beast—to warn the Jews—and to wait upon the Lord. I failed 
once—I went again failed. The first time I left America 
with scarce ent money to support me in Jerusalem four months— 
to say nothing as to how I should get there. Will here ex- 
claim, what conclusive evidence that the woman is ! [beg—stop a 
little. I must represent this fact—that subsequent to my resignation of 
the annuity, I received a letter from the executor of my brother's will, 
&c., informing me that he consented to my going to Jerusalem, ard that 


many 
to worship 
Divine 


my annuity should be paid, &c. I have this letter in my possession, and 


| 
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shall endeavor to keep it safe as long as I live. I must now carefully | 
observe, that, while 1 entertained a strong hope, that noble Britannia 
would help me, I did indulge the idea, that in case of this hope failing, | 
my annuity would be the means of supplying my necessities at Jerusa-_ 
lem. I reasoned us follows: 1. I resigned itin obedience to the words, | 
“‘giveup that annuity—2. Expecting the verification of the annexed pro- | 
mise, “I will open thy way.” The hope I have declared failed—as to 
actual fulfilment; and yet Britannia failed not to purpose my help. Now 
I am about to state a fact, that renders the divine intention very obscure ; 
but I know that God is his own interpreter, and that he will in due time 
make my way plain before His face. The fact is this: while my poor | 
feeble body was borne in a royal steamer towards England, in 1827, ano- 
ther royal steamer, then going up to Malta, was the bearer of £20 for my 
relief at Jerusalem, a eift from the saints of Jesus at Plymouth, Devon- 
shire, who believe in more return of the Lord Jesus Christ in pow- 
er and great glory, and that He will reign upon Mount Zion with His 
saints and ancients, the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. The senti- 
ment that influenced this benevolent: act, was expressed in their church 
meeting as follows: viz., as it pleased my Heavenly Father to convey me 
safe to Jerusalem, they would administer to my necessities. The honor- 
ed lady whose heart was liveliest toward me then, is now sleeping in 
Jesus; and her precious remains rest in hope of triumphant resurrection 
at the time of the glorious epiphany of her adorable Lord. 
My unexpected return to England, was more welcome than to hear I 
was settled in the city of Jerusalem ; and I believe those pre- 
cious friends hoped I should not go again in this body ; but I 
firmly adhered to the words ‘‘ go now, my daughter, ok I will 
bring thee back,” &c. I retu to America to prepare for a second 
pilgrimage : lectured on Jerusalem in the city and N. Liberties of Phila- | 
delphia—twice with tickets—twice withcut, but had collections. I 
wrote and published Millenial Tidings—obtained money sufficient to _ 


a 


procure comfortable bed, mattrass, &c.—stove, carpet, and articles of | 
necessary kitchen furniture—for I expected to be my own poor servant 
in Jerusalem, as at Philadelphia when I kept a room and did my work. 
Now I must say, that I toiled hard to prepare for myself mere necessa- 
ry things, honest in the sight of all men, Jews, Turks, or Christians at 
Jerusalem ; and, if my boxes had been sent to Gibraltar (as I directed 
previous to my leaving P.) any time between June 10, 1839 ; and Octo- 
ber 1, 1839, I do not suppose I should be writing this letter ; for, indeed, 
it was the want of money to pay my house rent forward (the usage in Je- 
rusalem) that compelled me to give up. I could have sold many things 
and paid the rent. My boxes arrived at Malta about seventeen months 
after I left Philadelphia. I requested they should be sent immediately. 
I received my boxes at Beyrout in May, 1841, nearly two years later 
than I desi Where are those comforts that I earned, and collected ? 
In possession of strangers—well—lI brought nothing into this world ; 
and I can carry nothing out. Let me be content with disappointment, | 
and with poverty, remembering that my Great Redeemer had not where 
to lay His head. 

Tt may be asked, how I managed to get to Jerusalem, twice and return? 
I reply, that in 1836, I my passage from Philadelphia to Liverpvol, 
with money that was left me by will of my revered maternal gtandfather, | 
and at Liverpool I persuaded the Captain to let me have $100 and ap- | 
ply to the annuity for his pay. An English Baronet sent me £10, a la- | 
dy of quality £5—and at Gibraltar, the Hon. Horatio Sprague, U.S. C. | 
examined my letters, and saying that I ought to have my annuity, added | 
thathe would open letters of credit for me, &c. 

In March 1839, I received the distressing intelligence that the letters of | 
credit”were null ; and alas! eventhen I had not seen the gates of Zion. | 
I arrived in Syria too late in the season, to go either by sea to Joppa—or 
ever the land. pp Bert s peony, te hart mane amin a sara 
termined to go ; and go I did ; and found a home for one month in the 
Cazenovia of the Latin Convent, where I was treated kindly without 
giving or presents. I arrived in Jerusalem April 5th, and de- 
parted May Ith, firmly believing I should return by the will of God. | 


Se 





The second time I sat out with $550, after paying my passage from 
New York to London. I knew it was taaviicaek ta eee not delay. | 
To-the question, ‘‘ how did she obtain $550.’ I reply—By subscription | 
opened by a phi Christian, and Minister of the Gospel of Christ — 
at P r ia. Four hundred dollars were given to me by an indivi- | 
dual, and I shall here inform you that my generous friend isa—woman, | 
her age I believe ninety years—her name Elizabeth Greenfield. 

Mrs. Greenfield was not in favor of my ‘‘ wandering aboat”—“ who | 
will be kind to thee?” I answered “ The Lord”—‘ Who will take 
care of thee ?”” Ans, “ The Lord.” “ Don’t go wandering about, Har- 
riet—come and live with me—I will be thy mother—I have plenty for us, 
and when I am dead there will be plenty for thee’—thia is but an epi- 
tome of that aged lady’s addresses to me in June ’39—indeed she urged 
her kind offers so strongly, that my heart ached while I felt constrained 
to put my thanks and refusal constantly before her. ‘ Stay and close 
my eyes’ —' Stop even one year.” I I would have complied if it 
had been possible. It was not. I had set my hand tothe plough ; and 
‘‘ onward, onward still,” was the cry in my soul. 

I expected the personal Anti-Christ would certainly in Judea, 

after the celebration of the seventieth Jubilee; this I conclu- | 
ded must take place in A. D. 1841, (solar time,) that year completing 
3,500 years from the day that Joshua (that eminent type of Messiah,) 
led the chosen people, the tribes of Israel, into their land. No- 
thing can be more conclusive in the mind of a believer in the holy pro- | 


phecies, than the restoration of Israel and Judea in the latter days; and 
with this great event is connected the return of Jerusalem’s captivity by 
the close of the times of the Gentiles. This captivity commenced by 
Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, (head of the image he beheld in a 


| dream, ) and ends with the destruction of the ten toes, ground to powder 


by the elevated stone. He, who represents that stone, was once upon 
earth, and rejected because He proclaimed the New Covenant, or the 
Covenant renewed, and Himself the “‘ restorer of paths to dwell in,”’ by 
whick God only shall be exalted, and man be humbled, become penitent, 


_ and by grace alone be saved. What took place when “ the Rod of Israel” 


fell upon sacred earth, crying “if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me!” Ans. An horrible thing! Could angels sing in that hour? Ne. 
Then Satan helped Judas Iscariot, the leper’s son ; and the first Anti- 
Christ in the Gospel age, to lead his spell-bound, impious band to holy 
Gethsemane ; and giving them a sign, ‘‘ whomsoever [ shal! kiss, that 
same is he,” ordered them to seize upen his lowly Master, and lead Him 
to the Jews—Jesus submitted; and “ His blood be on us, and on our 
children,” resounded from Pilate’s hall, to the amazement of angels ; and 
Jehovah sealed his decree, that ‘Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” Not one voice 
either Jew or Gentile, can be raised against the verity of this decree.— 


| According to old time reckoning, that is, by lunar calculation, we have 


arrived at the eighty-second year of the twentieth century; and so far as 
we know of the present condition of Jerusalem, her gates are in posses- 
sion of the heathens—her sanctuary (the temple,) is trodden only by the 
enemies of her Covenant elected, and alas, covenant-breaking children, 
and her sacred streets paraded by the soldiers of Mahomet’s represente- 
tive, the Sultan, who is in league with Christian England, and proclaims, 
“He that touches the Anglican Bishop, touches the apple of my eye.”’ 
. he 7 * Certainly I was greatly disappointed, and I 


, was shocked too, by the movements of England in 1840. What! at- 


tempt to perpetuate the reign of Mahomet ?—and profess to worship 
the Lord Jesus Christ on His holy hill of Zion? Has Christ concord 
with Belial? Does Christ need such an auxiliary as the Turk to pro- 
tect a house for his glory upon His holy mountain? Shall the chiming 
of the Anglican church bells be pleasing to God, when they are heard on 
Zion, while the Moslem crescent wayes in ber holy breeze, and the 
Mosque of Omar is standing upon the spot hallowed by the God of Isra- 
el, as the seat of His sacred worship, and the place where Me recorded 
His holy name? Did not the solemn anathema of Jerusalem’s rejected 
Prophet seal up all testimony cencerning blessing by His presence there, 
until the Jews shall acknowledge the Son of Man; and say, “ Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord?” 


I must leave the subject, it is a trying one indeed, and too great for 
me at present; but this I know, that I was expecting the overthrow of 
Mahomet at C , and return of the Jews to their land in 1839: the false 
Mesiah in °40 or 41; and I hoped that I should be on the ground and 
say to the Jews, this is not your Prince—this is “a deceiver and anti- 
Mesiah—the Prince of Darkness’—‘“ the Wicked One’’—‘‘ Evil Coun- 
sellor” and “‘ Destroyer.” I expected to be killed for this open rejection 
of anti-Mesiah, and that the Jews would be glad to see my body 
a lifeless corpse. None of these things have happened. I am here 
in America a monument of sparing mercy—a miracle of preserving 
Goodness—a witness that mercy as yet rejoiceth over judgment ; 
and still believe “ that the day is nigh, even at the doors,”’ when Zion 
shall be redeemed with judgment; and his children be joyful in their 
King. It is true, that a time of un led affliction must precede this 
blessed era ; but “ those days shall be shortened,” said Jesus. At pre- 
sent I am looking for “ the rushing of nations, like the rushing of many 


| waters” —* nation against nation—kingdom against kingdom ;’ and some 
| remarkable overturns may introduce the Jews to a repossession of their 


Capital City. After that will come the Great Battle at the end of Jeru- 
salem’s last siege by all nations ; and that Battle is the Lord’s. The 
final issue of that Battle is complete. Victory for Zion, amid thousands 
of Alleluias ; for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth, and to God and the 
Lamb shall be ascribed Glory and Dominion, with praises immortal and 
everlasting, Amen. The solemn caution, “though the vision tarry, wait 
for it,” and watch, &c. is before me in the Holy Word of God. The 
present is not the time to slumber. I shall close my last leng letter with 
the publican’s prayer for myself and the readers of my three epistles, even 
“God be merciful to us sinners.” 

With my sincere thanks, sir, for your kindness, I remain your sincere 
well wisher. Harriet LiveRMORE. 


————— 

A History or tae Lire or Epwarp tee Brack Prince, and of Va- 
rious Events connected therewith, which occurred during the Reign of 
Edward III., King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Philadel- 
phia: Carey & Hart. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

In collecting the materials for his romances, Mr. James has necessarily 
become well and thoroughly versed in history ; and of all Lis works we 
like none better than his historical ones. The Life of Coeur de Lion and 
this of the Black Prince, have romance enough without the aid of ima- 
gination. The style is pleasant, and the personages are clearly marshall- 
ed: a goed habit into which Mr. James has naturally fallen, from treat) 
ing of historical personages in his tales. We commend the book te 


every body. 





—————— 
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THE COPY-RIGHT QUESTION." 

We do really wish that the earnest advocates of this international 
copy-right law would deal with the public a lite in that ingenious spi- 
rit which should animnte them. We wish that they would have the 
candor to abandon exploded similes and untenable positions, and treat the 
readers of their essays to something beside mere invective and ex parte 

, pleading upon false premises. And we wish forthermore that the Anti- 
American literary party which exists in our midst, would have decency 
enough, if publishing foreign books be a sin, to admit that there are 
other nations of sinners beside the Americans. In another part of this 
day’s paper will be found a list of American books, republished in Eng- 
land at a price quite as low as any English reprints are issued in this 
country ; and beside these cheap publications, it is a fact that every A- 
merican book of any value or interest in that country, is reprinted in 
England. If Jonathan is a pirate in this republishing business, so is 
John Bull. 

It is all very well to talk of reciprocity with Great Britain, but the 
evidence of some disposition to reciproéate, where any thing really worth 
giving away isrequired from her, remains to be seen. With a small 
market for her own books—so small that their price is necessarily placed 
above the means of a large portion of the people, she asks us to throw 
open our market, and tax our people for the benefit of her authors. She 
desires that this country, severed from her jurisdiction, should voluntari- 
ly assume a portion of the evils which are inflicted upon her by an artifi- 
cial state of society; and inreturn for this she offers no equivalent what- 
ever, however much she may talk of “reciprocity.” 

We are astonished to find, that Mr. Matthews repeats in this pamph- 
let, with the air of a chronicler, the fact that the Messrs. Harpers’ es- 
tablishment was fired “to obtain copies of a new novel by James, of 
which the Messrs. Harpers had the exclusive possession.” That the 
building was fired by an incendiary was unquestionably true; but the 
question arises why, if Morley Ernstein was what was wanted, the till 
in the counting-room should be broken open to find it. And this grave 
story Mr. Mathews puts forward as an illustration of the evils flowing 
from the want of an international copyright law. The supposition was 
so ridiculously absurd, that all mention of it died, as socn as it was 
broached ; and to find it revived at this late day, and in this shape, is 
something which we did not count upon. 

We have not space this week to go into an examination of the oft- 
refuted positions taken by Mr. Mathews. The words “theft,” and 

“piracy,” are very easily written, but there is just as much propriety ia 
calling those citizens in this country “ pirates” who prosecute trades for 
which they have paid in England no guild fees or “footing,” as there is 
in calling publishers “ pirates,” who print books a monepoly of which, 
in England, is secured to English subjects. The very printing of the 
Word of God isin England a monopoly, bought and paid for. Perhaps 
we ought to pay John Bull for this privilege also, or be denounced as 
“« pirates,” 

One or two extracts and we close. The London Spectator, in pre- 
facing Mr. Dickens’ Circular, says: 

Looking at the question in this point of view—the difficulty of agita- 
ting the American mind upon the subject—the tours, and dinners, and 
speeches of Mr. Dickens, were not badly designed to answer the object 
of roduci some sort of effect upen public opinion; but as this is a 
rnenictile which requires repetion, some other orator should go out to 
keep up the ball. Sir Edward L Bulwer is an advocate of interna- 


tional copyright; he has had, “a House of Commons training,” is 
ly popular in America, and moreover seems to have ex himself in 
ater Sir Edward migh 


t employ six or eight months v — 
as well as usefully in cultivating de field which da ticen 6 Bor has 
left vacant. Atall events, there is no other mode of forwarding the inter- 
national copyright question but by stimulating or shaming the Amerieans. 
The former must be done in the States: the latter may be effected here ; 
and Mr. Dickens himself might put the satire into a form to make it cir- 
culate the farthest, by hitching an American book-pirate and his practices 
into a tale, like Squeers in Nickleby. And if we had a continental 
voice, we would hint to the continent that this question is their affair as 
as well as ours: with regard to books they may be pretty safe, but we saw 
an American advertisement the other day announcing a regular periodi- 
cal publication of the elite of all new music. 


Upon which, and the Circilar itself, the Boston Atlas thus speaks: 


*An Appeal to American Authors and the American Press in Behalf of Inter- 


national Copy-Right. Republished from Graham's Magazine. By Cornelius 
Mathews. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


We formed the idea, immediately after the first two or three speeche _ 
that Mr. Dickens made in this Country, that his visit to us was under 
taken solely for the mercenary purpose of exerting the very extensive in 
fluence he had obtained here, towards the establishment of an inter- 
national Copyright. If we had needed anything to confirm the opinion 
thus conceived, this circular of Mr. Dickens affords the proof positive.— 
This eminent and ayd accomplished writer had attaincd a well deserved 
celebrity in this Country, which certainly no living author, and we might 
carry our exclusion far into the ranks of the departed, had exceeded.— 
His name and his fame had preceded him. Throughout the length and 
the breadth of this wide-spread land, his works had been read and admi- 
red. The low price at which they could be afforded, without, the inter-~ 
vention of an expensive copyright, had sent his writings into every 
village and e hamlet in the Union—and they had acquired for him 
a reputation so bright and enduring, that we would rather have been 
encircled by the halo of glory that gathered around his name, than to 
have been the owner of all the money of the most ous writer that 
ever coined the rich treasures of his intellect into the dross of dollars and 
cents. It seems as if Providence, for its own wise purposes, had 
ordained that there should be some mitigation of all human greatness— 
and that no mortal man should approach so near to perfection, as to lead 
to any doubt that he is human. Dickens has shown us the seamy side 
of his character. He bas let us, rather too early we think, into the 
secret, that he cares less for his credit than his coppers. 

We can tell Mister John Bull that he is a little out in his calculation, 
ifhe thinks to coax or to drive us Yankees into a bargain about this copy- 
right affair. He has quite too many advantages over us, on the score of 
international trade, already. He admits into his country, just such of 
our products as he happens to want. He admits them, under just such 
restrictions ashe chooses to impose—and he shuts out altogether those 
which he thinks it for his interest to exclede. If, therefore, he chooses 
to place the literature and the intellect of his people on the ground of 
things that are to be paid for, in dollars and cents, we shall choose to 
consider them as so many articles of merchandize, which we are free to 
admit into our country, or to exclude altogether, as we choose. We cau- 
tion Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer not to adopt the advice of the London 
Spectator—for although, as the Spectator says, he is “highly popular ia 
America,” yet, ifhe should visit our shores upon any such crusade as the 
Spectator indicates, he will leave them, as his unfortunate friend Dickens 
did, with his shoulders much lightened of the burthen of his American 
popularity. As fond as our people are of money, they do not ike to see 
men of genius grovelling in the gutter for it—and our trans-Atlantic 
brethren will not help the copyright cause, by sending their most distin- 
guished writers to attempt to talk us into its adoption, or by heaping 
abuse upon us for expressing our doubts as to its imputed justice or ex- 
pediency. 


EEE 


Dr. Ure’s Dictrosary has reached the thirteenth number. It is so 
complete and minute in its scientific information, and in its treatment of 
subjects connected with the arts, that no raan who has once possessed a 
copy will consider it less than an essential afterward. 

——— 


Tur Lapres’ Companion. August, 1842. 


Snewden. 

Mr. Snowden is a publisher of tact unexceeded in the business de- 
partment of ‘his magaziue, and in the general supervision and direction ; 
and as general editor he has a gentleman of exceedingly correct taste, 
whose own articles form no small part of the value and attraction of, the 
magazine. The number of periodicals and serial works, is now so large, 
that we are compelled to pass them with less particular notice than was 
our habit formerly, or we should have spoken earlier and more minutely 
of this number of the Companion. The engravings are superb, and one 
of them is very neatly accompanied with verse, by Mr. Hamilton. 
“« Wilt thou think of me?” is so worn a question, that we were half in- 
clined to turn aside from poetry with that for a burthen, but Mr. Hamil- 
ton has rung upor the question a change of pretty scenes and thoughts 
which gives a trite theme new attractions. 

aloe ae 
{> The Court Martial on board the North Carolina still continues to 


expose the petty quarrels of discontented officers. Nothing worthy of 


New York: W. W. 


> Mr. Munroe Edwards had perfected his arrangements for leaving 
the City Prison on Monday last, when a prying officer discovered and 
robbed him of a rope ladder and sundry other little convenient luxuries. 





XS” We are half inclined to suspect that the letters in relation to his 
visit to this country, were (except the circular) never seen by Mr. Dick- 
ens. It is singular that the letter should appear in but ove London 
per; the others taking no notice of it. 








BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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IF The American Theatre in New Orleans, has been burned by aa 
éacendiary—not a fragment of the property being saved. 








i> Mr. Tasistro’s very agreeable book on the South has been publish- 
ed by the Harpers in two handsome volumes, We shall find room for 
a somewhat extended notice next week. 


—_— 


Mesmenism.—An ex-jeweller, and an amatuer of Mesmerism, enjoy- 
ing his otium cum dignitate at Pasay, a beautiful suburban village of 
Paris, was lately visited by a young somnambulist, who stated that he 
was a painter by profession, and who assured the old gentleman that he 
had the happiest natural disposition for the science of the famous Mzs- 
MER; that when under its influence he could see like a cat, in the dark, 
and could commence and finish a single picture at a sitting. The de- 
lighted ex-jeweller caught at the bait, and arrangements were made for a 
visit, to test the powers of the young somnambulist. He came at the 
appointed time, equipped with easel, brushes, canvass and paint. The 
amateur’s private cabinet was carefully shut up, not a ray of light could 
pesos The easel was set, the paints prepared; and the jeweller 

gan to magnetize the young gentleman, who had previously stipulated 
that no ray of light should be permitted to distract his eye; and that he 
should be left alone, thatno sound might disturb his thoughts. All these 
conditions having been complied with, the magnetizer left the cabinet as 
soon as he saw that the young painter was in a fitting state of somnambu- 
lism, and turning the key upon him, left him in undisturbed possession of 
the cabinet. In about an hour the amateur returned. He met the young 
painter at the door, who brought in his hand the promised picture, with 
which the jeweller was in an extacy of delight. The young painter 
presented him with the picture, and each mutually pleased, promised to 
meet again shortly, to produce another picture. 

In a short time after, the ex-jeweller had occasion to return to his cab- 
inet, to search for something, and on letting in the light of day, perceived 
that all his drawers had been broken open, and rifled of all that was valua- 
ble and portable ; and that 2,500 francs had been carried away in silver 
and notes. The mystery of tae picture was explained by a glance at the 
large white spot upon the carpet; the clever rogue had brought with him 
a painting covered with a cunche of white lead, over which, when left to 
himself, he had passed a wet sponge, as was proved by the stain upon 
the carpet.— Gazette des T'ribunaux, de Paris. 

We need not add, that the poor magnetizer has never yet been honour- 
ed with a second visit from the young disciple of Meamer: of course not, 
his return would be quite contrary to Common Sense. 


Ernics oy tur Ancient Perstans.—Among the moral precepts of 
the Zendavesta the reasonable gratification of the mind and body was 
inculcated ; penance, abstinence, and mortification were deemed worth- 
less, it being accounted sinflu, as well as giving birth to hypocracy, not 
to accept and use the mercies set before his creatures by a benificent 
deity. On the other hand, intemperance and debanghery were strongly 
denounced, as being abuses which the deity could not pardon in mind- 
gifted beings. Adultery, celibacy, and virginity were all held criminal : 
every creature, it was argued, had duties to perform to the world, to his 
fellow-men, and to himself; crimes of commission er omission were 
equally reprehensible. The man who seduced his neighbor's wife, and 
he who neglected to take unto himself that feminine appendage, equally 
violated their social obligations ; as did also the damsel, who, happy in a 
single blessedness, refused to enter the holy bonds of matrimony. His- 
torians, hewever, do not tell us that there were any such; is it not likely 
that Persian maids, pagans as they were, knew that they were sent as a 
help-meet for man, and resigned themselves with humility to the task 
allotted them.—Chambers’s London Journal. 


I 


Tue Trixxet Wormu.—Among the novelties in nature which we saw 
at Charleston, was a small worm called the trinket worm, characterised 
by this peculiarity, waich gives rise to its name. On the leaves of a 
wild vine, called the trinket-vine, is found a small worm, which looks at 
first like a short piece of white thread, and is almost motionless. If the 
leaf be taken off and placed under a glaas case in the room, this little 
thread, will in the short space of twenty-four hours, grow into a good- 
sized caterpillar, beautifully coloured, and studded with golden spots.— 
When matured it will climb up the glass, fasten one of its extremities to 
the glass roof, and having the other depending in the air, will curl itself 
into a great variety of forms, presenting exquisite patterns for gold 

ets, such as earrings, brooches, clasps, &c., and varying these from 
to time in great diversity—from whence its name. 


suraeniee ae Sancti aati = are the most desirable; 
enjoy more comforts ; are sufficiently removed from envy 
the one hand, and from fear and the forbidding prestige of station on 
other. Forms and ceremonies with them are less conventional, and 
are observed with more or thrown aside, just as the occa- 
sion may warrant. There is more real good breeding, properly so called, 
in this life than in any other—that is where parties have a fair portion of 
intellect, and the means of making themselves and their friends comfort- 
able. He must be a poor observer of life who does not recollect the 
number of strangers he has met with, of both sexes, whose easy and un- 
constrained manners gave him afavorable impression of their characters. 
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The slightest offer of service or kindness in a stranger produces an 
agreeable effect far beyond the value of the kindness itself: it shows the 
existence of natural virtue at a premium. To make ourselves agreeable 
in company, and easy under al! contrasts of station, we require not to 
learn any thing, but to unlearn; to fall back on those natural capacities 
which place all men on a level, bating those inequalities which partake 
of our nature, and which more frequently give the ascendancy to the poor 
than to the rich, because they are the grea‘er number. 


AnimaL Weatuer Propuets.—Spiders generally alter their webs 
once in twenty-four hours; and a rule has been deduced from this by an 
attentive observer of these natural prognostics, whereby to foretel the 
coming change. If they thus alter their web between six and seven in 
the evening, there will be a fine night; if the morning, a fine day; if they 
work during rain, expect fine weather; and the more active and busy the 
spider is, the finer will be the weather. If spider’s webs, (gossamer) 
fly in the autumn with a south wind, expect an east wind and fine wea- 
ther. If garden spiders break off and destroy their webs, and creep away, 
expect continued rain and showery weather. The leach also possesses 
the peculiar property of indicating aproaching changes of the weather in 
a most eminent degree. In fair and frosty weather it remains motion- 
less and rolled up in a spiral form at the bottom of the vessel ; previous, 
however, to rain or snow, it will creep to the top, where, should the rain 
be heavy, or of long continuance, it will remain for a considerable time— 
if trifling, it will descend, should the rain or snow be accompanied with 
wind, it will dart about with great velocity, and seldom cease its evolu- 
tions unti] it blows hard. If a storm of thunder or lightning be ap- 
proaching, it will be exceedingly agitated, and express its feelings in vio 
lent convulsive starts at the top of the glass. It is remarkable that how- 
ever fine and serene the weather may be, and to our senses, no indication 
of a coming change either from the sky, the barometer, or any other 
cause, yet, if the leach shifts its position, or moves about sluggishly, the 
coincident results will undoubtedly occur within 26 hours. —Meteorologt- 
cal Journal. 

——— 

Grass Watstcoats.—The very ingenious discovery of working glass 
into a substance resembling the richest silks, is now being brought into 
very general operation, and in various ways: such as gentlemen’s waist- 
coats and stocks, ladies’ dresses, and many other articles of decoration, 
of the most splendid patterns. It is superior to silk in flexibility and 
softness, and the durability of it (a point, however, of no consideration 
with the haut ton, among whom, at present, it exclusively is) is a matter 
of course vastly superior. In process of time, when the manufacture has 
arrived ata more perfect state, and all its little defects remedied, and its 
wastings discovered, it will in all probability come within the reach of 
most classes of society, but at present its cost is its only drawback. The 
magnificence of its appearance is quite remarkable, and when used in 
any considerable quantity, such as window curtains, &c., it should be 
seen before a just appreciation of its richness and elegance can be enter- 
tained. 

————— 

Way are Womens toncer Livep tuan Men?—It cannot fail to be 
remarked as a striking fact connected with human mortality, that no*- 
withstanding the peculiar and more severe diseases to which females are 
necessarily exposed, and their more delicate constitution, they are longer 
lived than males. The average life of males in England and Wales in 
1838, was 44, while that of females was 47, giving an average of 7 per 
cent. of mortality of males over females. To what are we to ascrite 
the circumstance, then, that the lives of females are three years more 
valuable than those of males? We believe that temperance and more 
regular habits are among the causes, ard that our view will be borne out 
by the opinions of those who have considered the subject with attentior. 
—Lecture by Mr. R. D. Thompson. 

———— 

Berore Ip ne Burien, I’p Die First.—* What do you say ?” 
said a woman one day to her neighhor, speaking of an old acquain- 
tance, who from affluent pete eae was reduced to a state of ab- 
ject poverty, so that she so-ght, with great earnestness, a refuge or 
<ahen a oe is generally Lae sth a workhouse; here she found the 
comforts to which she had long been a total stranger; however, from 
the severity of the winter, together with an aged and shattered con- 
stitution, she at last sunk, and death seized her mortal frame. No 
friend, no relative attended her mortal remains to their last home : 
she was indebted to the parish for her grave. ‘* What do you say— 
she was buried by the parish ? oh, the mean contemptible wretch ‘” 
said her old acquaintance ; “ before I'd be buried by the parish, I'd 
die first: that 1 would.” ; 








Menp your First Fautt.—The Queen (of George the Second) once 
said to Whiston, ‘‘I hear you are good at telling persons their faults ; 
now, as everybody has some fault or other, I should like to know what 
you have observed wrong in me.” Whiston would have evaded the 
question, but the queen was not to be denied. “ Why then, madame,’ 
said Whiston, “the people complain that you talk to the King when at 
chapel, instead of minding the service.” “I believe,” answered her 

, “there is some truth in what you say. But now tell me of 
another fault.’ ‘‘ No, madam,” said the old monitor, ‘let me see you 
mend the first before I mention another.”—Memoirs of George the 
Fourth. 
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there she seated herself, and sheltered from the gaze of all eyes, she 
wept. 

Up to that moment she had not been aware that she loyed Albert, for 
the very reason perhaps that she did not think that she was loved by 
him; but jealousy all at once disclosed to her the true state of her heart, 
and she saw clearly how deeply she had been abused. Her curiosity was 
now keenly alive to know who it was that the Count. preferred to her.— 

She said to herself with a bitter feeling of pride that the lady ought to 
CHAPTER III, ; , 
, be exceedingly beautiful and of noble birth to compare with Diana Ne- 

The Countess of Guercy knew nothing of love except what she had vil. She questioned her memory for all the names of noble ladies and 
learned from books. Her life had never been disturbed by the tumult of | rich heirerses of whom she had ever heard Albert speak ; but she ques- 
the passions, © ut, like most women whose hearts have been untouched, tioned in vain: she then persuaded herseif that it must be some one at 
her head was_full of romantic ideas. The unexpected avowal ot her son | the Court of Germany, for whom he had conceived a passion, for the 
surprised her extremely at frst; she felt perhaps a little mortification, | 


of which he hardly dared to hope, since he had so long and dis- 
but mastering it quickly, she said with her usual serenity : acs om to himself y wih oti: 8 € ; 
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Pp You know Albert that t do a look a , marriage etic affair of His strange determination to spend the summer at P——, confirmed 
convenience and calculation; Misa Diana is beeutiful, very beautiful; I her suspicions ; she thought he might wish to await the expiration of 
thought that you could love her, and therefore dreamed of your union; I some period of.delay imposed for convenience sake, and that he meant 
was deceron, aero perhaps on the other side also, for I do not even togo thence to be married in Germany ; she did not for an‘instant sus- 
know eipetnen Hass loves pou-ni helinved it hocwase I wished it y:I bp- pect the name of her rival, and the true motive which retained the Count 
lieved too lightly, without doubt, and I hope it is not so.” in a miserable village of Lorraine. 

Weciee te: vsreed zonoeg Meret rai geevg Towards evening Albert went out, and was soon on his way tothe 

fue a oe pomneeed seebing om tne, Albert 1" seid. the house of Madame Vielart. His heart would always beat violently even * 
ole eas si of efeceed cenguve; “thet is the reason I ghevished at the sight of its white walls, but this time he felt a joy so sweet, hopes 
hopes that happily have not gone too far. Now you must tell me all.” so lively, that he was frightened at his excess of happiness—a happiness 

‘Not yet, mother, not yet, 1 beseech you” cried he, lowering ‘his that a single word from Lucie could dash toearth. 
head ; “give me time to examine myself; I do not know; perhaps I am The young woman was still in the garden; she had not heard the 
crucliy deceived, Bat } will set-aomplnin, Do you yoderetand me, wy Count enter—and when she saw him suddenly before her a faint cry es 
dear mother, and do you not think me a poor fool?” caped her lips and she started hastily back. 

“ By no means; your head and heart are both sound. Iam sure that « Pardon me, Madam, my presence troubles you ; you did not recog: 
you could not be wholly mistaken in the most important concern of your nize me,” said he, trembling also. 
life. The woman of your choice must be worthy of you. But, in truth, a My G ed, how well !” replied she and easly. 

I do not at all understand you, unless it is that we must leave this place.” Albert looked at her in silence; those words went to the very bottom 

“On the contrary we must stay here some time. It is here that my | 6 4, heart ; he slowly recovered himself. Madame Vialart seemed to 
maadeengtcca cg think he had not heard her, for she did not seek to explain her meaning, 

The same day the Countess said to her neice, “I am sorry to keep you and quickly suppressing her agitation, she added in that low, half 
— my deer Diana you would pess your time much more agreeably in mournful tone that gave such a charm to her simplest words : 
ae oman : “« Treceived to-day a charming billet from your nother ; she sent back 

ae etait), : end tho Tinile mensty giddily, ‘to spend the summer the few articles of furniture that I had so willingly placed at her disposal 
we Pe : ve ear iaewvall during her stay here. Your departure must be near at hand, and you 

© wery-well. 1 will send yoo on 43 was our first design, and in the have, without doubt come this evening to bid me farewell, is it not so ?” 
ss neh les css as ee or: ‘ ‘No, madam,” said he, offering her his arm to lead her back to the 

“Saar om Seney-aen Fahad les Rinna wits ane eination: house. ‘ On the contrary we remain, and for this reason she has order- 

< Shen! Sepiee ter Cowes, ‘hinsiig tor Saniend "yar ‘soe ed furniture from Bar-le-Duc ; we have established ourselves at the Amia- 
* 7 ct Seay be married, and we will all go together to spend the winter ble Foily, and I hope, I believe we shall spend the whole summer in Ler- 
in Italy. 


raine.” 
A sudden paleness overspread the beautiful face of Miss Diana; she Madam Vialart made no reply ; but Albert felt her arm press more 
cast upon the Countess a look of astonishment, of reproach, of anger 


heavily upon his, and he thought he saw in the dim twilight the eyes of 
violent and concentrated; but socn wounded pride obtained the mastry | Lucie glance upon him with an indescribable expression of joy and 
over all other feelings; her face assumed its wonted expression of calm- 


sweet surprise; but the look came and went quick as the lightning flash ; 
ness and constraint, and she said ina tone abrupt and decided, and in the young woman turned aside her head and drew a long breath as if to 
which emotion was still noticeable : 


inhale life which was almost stifled by the rapid beatings of her heart; 
“Let my cousin marry; I am content. That is no reason why I _ she then walked along slowly, leaning on the arm of Albert. 
should wish to leave; permit me to remain near you, my dear aunt.” It was one of those clear starlight nights that resemble the long twi- 
“Most willingly,” replied the Countess, with joy; for in her igno- light evenings of summer. The trees newly clothed with verdure, did 
rance of the passions she imagined that Diana had at once resolved to | not yet project across the garden their large dark masses of shade, but 
stifle whatever preference or perhaps inclination she had for Albert. the young foliage looked like a delicate net work of black lace spread 
*‘ And will this marriege take place soon !” continued the young lady. | upon the blue transparency of the sky. Already violets, primroses, and 
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“Who knows? My dear Diana, but do not speak of it to Albert; | lilies carpeted the alleys, and the flowers of the peach and cherry filled 
matters have not so far advanced that we can discuss that question be- | the air with a bitterand pungent odor. 
tween us: we must both appear to know nothing about it.” “Let us sit here,” said Albert, retaining Lucie at the foot of the steps, 

“Yes, my dear aunt, I will wait till he announces his marriage to me ‘Jet us sit here, the night is so lovely !” 
officially,” answered she, with a bitter smile. She yielded without hesitation; the Count was so happy at that mo- 

At that instant the Count entered. Miss Diana turned pale, but she ment that he was afraid to let his happiness be seen. He wished to 
promptly suppressed the resentment that she felt, and quelled her rising cherish it in the silent and secret depths of his soul. Lucie was weigh- 
jealousy. Albert suspected nothing. She passed across her chamber, ed down under the influence of her own emotions; her hands were 
shook lightly the ribands of her straw hat, blushed as she passed before | clasped upon her knees, and she looked up to heaven in an attitude of 
the mirror not larger than your hand, which hung over the fireplace, and deep contemplation and voiceless prayer. At that moment Albert read 
went out of the room with the air of a queen; but all this haughtiness _ her heart; a kind of instinctive sympathy revealed to him the trembling 
fell to the ground when she found herself in the enclosure planted with | hopes, the vague desires, the deep happiness that whe felt; but the _ 
apple-trees, which the hostess of the Amiable Folly, called her garden; | history of this woman was yet a sealed book to him; he could not ima- 
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gine what troubles, what reverses of fortune, had darkened her prospects 
in life, and cast her out of the pale of society. 

At one moment he would think that hers was a sickness of the heart, 
that her first love had been won and betrayed, or better, that death 
had taken him she loved. 

But there was in the countenance of Lucie an expression of purity that 
gave the lie to these suspicions, and, looking upon that, you would feel 
that passion could not have saddened a brow so fair, or caused tears to 
roll from eyes that beamed so mild a light. Albert sought in vain to 
penetrate the veil that hid the past history of a life whose sad present 
was 80 clgarly visible: he was like a man who reads with greedy inte- 
rest a torn leaf, the first part of which is lost. 

They both remained a long time silent and absorbed in their own feel- 
ings; happy in their love, happy in breathing together the air laden with 
perfume, amid the solitude and calm of a love-inspiring night of spring. 
At last the Count said in a subdued voice : 

“Tf you knew, Madam, the hopes and plans I have formed for this 
summer !’’ 

“ Hopes and plans here !”’ said she, blushing and trembling. 

“Yes; of long walks with you in the woods on the banks of the 
Ornain. It seems to me now that I have many days of happiness in 
store.” 

She gazed upon him with an earnest look and replied briefly: ‘‘ And 
then comes winter !’’—— 

“ But if you will!” cried Albert pressing her hand, “ Lucie, that win- 
ter and always I shall be near you" —— 

“Oh! my God! do you love me!” said she, sobbing deeply, “do 
you love me!” 

He did not reply; Lucie withdrew her hand—she wept. Albert con- 
demned himself on her account, he thought that the time had uow come 
to demand of her the whole truth. 

“ Lucie,” said he, “I know that some great evil has befallen you in 
i%e ; but tell me if it must forever separate us?” 

“ Yes, forever!’ said she, in a stifled voice. 

“ Ah! are you not free? Does M. Vialart yet live ?”’ 

“The name of Vialart was that of my mother—I was never married.” 

At this avowal the Count was for a moment confounded; his heart 
was filled with the bitterness of pity and jealous grief: “some frightful 
misfortune,” murmured he, ‘‘ seduced—abandoned !” 

“No,” said Lucie, with a calm dignity, and casting upon the Count a 
look full of sternness and truth. ‘ No; all the actions of my life have 
been pure; no fault of my own troubles me; I am without self- 
reproach, and without remorse. Yet | have suffered much, and 
henceforth there is no happiness for me to hope for in this world.”— 
She stopped, overcome by the violence of her emotions, and then went 
on in a brief and broken voice: “ You are an honorable man, and I can 
trust you safely; I love you—I have loved you, perhaps since the time I 
first saw you! And now would you know what are my hopes and my 
wishes? Yet a few days in your presence, yet a few days of happiness 
forgetting the past, unthinking of the future—then you will go, you will 
go forever, and your memory will live with me—it will fill my solitude— 
nothing caa tear it from my heart. That is the happiness I have in store 
for a whole life. And you, perhaps, you will not forget me entirely, and 
when you shall be the happy husband of another woman, you will still 
sometimes think of unhappy Lucie.” 


These words, which evinced a confidence so entire and so noble, an 
ignorance of the passions sv complete, an innocence so pure, filled Al- 
bert’s heart at the same time with regret and joy. He hoped to win in 
time the entire confidence of Lucie and to overcome her resolution. All 
at once a strange faucy took possession of his mind; he recollected sto- 
ries, ef which we have so many in plays and romances, of those mysteri- 
as persons who belong to a family defiled by the relationship of hang- 
men, to a race accursed by the blood of thieves and murders. A secret 
horror made him shudder; this single doubt became an insupportable 
torment. . 

“ Lucie,” said he, in a tremulous voice, “the truth—a single word— 
yOu are innocent and pure; but, perhaps, your father’s name was infa- 
mous!” 

“No,” she ansv ered, with sorrowful emotion; “I belong to an honor- 
able family; no stain rests upon the name of mv father; do not ask me 
—I cannot—I do not wish to tell—” 
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“ Ah!” cried he, full of trust and hope, “ what you have already told 


me, is enough; you are free, Lucy!—Before me no one has ever had 
your love! I care not for the past and fear not the future—you will be 
mine !”’ 

“‘ Never!” said she, with mournful resignation. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The next day the Countess of Guercy and Miss Diana went for the 
first time to pay a visit to Madam Vialart. Albert had found some ex- 
cuse for not accompanying them, and awaited their return with no little 
anxiety. - He feared that seeing Lucie, his mother would have sufficient 
penetration to divine his secret. But the good woman had not the gift 
of clairvoyance in regard to sentiments of which she knew nothing by ex- 
perience, and when she returned she simply remarked to her son: “I 
had not thought of finding here so charming a neighbor. You must 
know, Albert, that Madam Vialart is really a person of rare distinction ; 
we must see her often. I find that you have not yet profited sufficiently 
by an acquaintance that might have become by this time agreeable.” 

Albert did not dare to reply; he was ashamed to have dissimulated so 
far with his mother, and turning to Miss Diana, said—“ And you,” my 
pretty cousin, what impression do you bring back of this visit?” 

She looked at Albert with a mingled expression of doubt, raillery, and 
spite, and answered coldly—‘ The woman is amiable enough, but she 
has neither beanty nor the freshness of youth. She has too languishing 
an air and talks too learnedly; I could not understand her. And then, 
what a fancy, when her fuce is so pale, to wear so sombre a head-dress. 
To see her in her woollen gown, with a plaited neckerchief fastened close 
up to her chin, and her hair plainly plaited in smeoth bands, one would 
think her anun. All in all, she is quite an original.” 

“ Without doubt,’’-replied the Count gaily, ‘especially if originality 
consiats in exquisite grace, ina mind of the first order, and a beauty per- 
fect.”” 

Miss Diana blushed: these words checked her pride and wounded her 
sensibility ; they opened her eys, also, and she saw with deep and keen 
jealousy, with an inexpressible feeling of surprise, anger and disdain, who 
it was that Albert preferred to her. But the discovery relieved her and 
inspired her with the detezmination to struggle and conquer. 

The love of the Count appeared to be a sad piece of folly of which he 
ought necessarily to be cured. It seemed to her that such a passien 
could not end in marriage. Nothwithstanding the violence of her cha- 
racter, Miss Diana was capable of prudence and dissimulation; she was 
not wanting in penetration and sagacity, and she at once divined the 
whole truth. She saw clearly the Count’s concealment, and the Count- 
ess’s total blindness in the matter, and she had enough control over her 
self to seem tosee nothing. But from that moment, Madam Vialart 
had in her an enemy, ardent, implacable, a rival whose strongest passions 
were aroused, her jealousy and her pride. 

Every day the Count took a long walk, of which the house of Ma- 
dam Vialart was always the goal; his mother was not aware that his 
visits were so frequent; she did not think to ask him and he never spoke 
of it himself. The Count’s situation was changed ; he was loved, he 
knew it, and yet he felt only a restless happiness: and he did not give 
himself up to his own passion with the delicious sense of his own secu- 
rity. Lucie seemed to avoid long interviews, and long walks alone with 
him in the alleys of the garden. Her companion was always with her: 
her presence was a safeguard without which Madam Vialart dared not 
see the Count again. The intimacy of these two women, the warm at- 
tachment which they seemingly had for each other, was for Albert a 
continual subject of wonder. Independent of the many striking points 
of difference between them, there were in their manners, and in their ge- 
neral conduct inexplicable contrasts. 


The one was strong, yet submissive ; the other weak, yet mistress.— 
The energetic, decided character of Elenore bowed and bent before the 
slightish wish of Lucie, and yet this ready compliance was evidently not 
the result of any difference in their position, but was born of an affes- 
tion devotedly warm, willing to make the greatest sacrifices, and the 
amalleat concessions. It was the tenderness, the continual anxiety of a 
mother for her favorite child, whom she fears to lose: an attachment 
exclusive, unlimited, in which self seemed wholly absorbed and lost.— 
Lucie received these attentions with affection, with gratitude, but you 
could see that she herself sometimes wondered at Eleonore’s complete 
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self-denial, and felt it impossible to entertain for her so lively a friend- 
ship. At first the Count conceived a strong dislike for Lucie’s friend; 
her beauty was too masculine, her mind was wanting in feminine grace 
and delicacy; but when he came to witness her entire devotion to Madam 
Vialart, he pardoned her want of elegance and refinement, and forgave 
her for having large black eyes, with no other expression but a kind of 
unintelligible sadness, and that sort of gloomy mental exaltation which 
sometimes glares from the eyes of idiots. 

Several weeks passed by. The Countess established herself at P——, 
as if she intended to remain all her life. She employed herself in com- 
pleting her collection of plants, and the banks of the Ornain enriched 
her herbarium with many rare species. Whenever she was not occupied 
with her botany, she sketched, drew plans, or rode about the country, 
questioning the peasarits concerning its statistics and their mode of life. 
She began to create what was never before known at P——, a kind of 
society—the priest and the notary coming sometimes of an evening to 
take tea at her house with Madam Vialart and her friend. 

Miss Diana would have been tired and weary of this mode of life if a 


a strong interest had not previously enlisted her feelings ; but she was in | was heard behind the hedge and the face of a woman about which fell 
a state of mind that gave importance to the most trivial occurrences, and | dark masses of thick clustering curls, was for an instant seen above the 
which developed also all the coquetry of her nature. Never before had | bush of hawthorn. 

she taken so much pains to set off her beauty ; never had she endeavored “Who is that? Who goes there ?”—said the hostess frightened—* 
to display her advantages so showily ; she felt a joy and atriumphin ap- | heard a ncise.” 

pearing brilliant and radiant in the little circle where she and Lucie met. | 
She took pleasure in contrasting her fresh and blooming countenance 
with the pale, suffering face of Lucie; her straight and full figure with 
the slender and stooping frame of Madam Vialart, as if she were suffici- 
ently avenged in this single comparison. But neither Albert nor Lucie 
noticed her arts, and she at last saw with bitter spite that she could not | ways—” 


awake in either of them a single feeling of envy or regret. At that instant Albert passed out of a gate within twenty paces of the 
In spite of the haughtiness and reserve of her character, Miss Diana | spot where Miss Diana sat: he was alone. 

had permitted the hostess of the Amiable Folly to beceme on very fami- 

liar terms with her; perhaps there was some selfishness at the bottom of 

the eomplaisance, and she wished to learn through Madam Badillard 


things that no one else would dare totell her. One evening when Albert | Diana was alone in her chamber, her forehead resting on her hands : 


was at the house of Madam Vialart, and the Countess engaged with her “ Ah!” murmurred she, “ some one was listening and everheard me— 
herbarium had not yet thought of her tea, Madam Badillard sought Miss | If it was she |——” 
Diana in her chamber. 








‘“‘ But who knows where her fortune came from?” 

«By marriage or by will. There have been stories about her below 
there, in the village since she first came. A woman is always suspected 
at first who comes all alone. And if my lady only knew it, there are 
some other stories now !”” 

“ Ah, whatdo they say ?” 

“« They pretend that the Count was acquainted with her and has eome 
to marry her.” , 

“ To marry her! the Count Albert de Guercy marry Madam Vialart !”” 
interrupted Miss Diana, with a burst of laughter ; “ the people who say 
it must be fools. How can they think that a man of noble birtf, yeung, 
very rich, wonld marry a woman without name, whe came, they know 
not whence, and whose fortune perhaps was amassed cent by cent behind 
the counter of a fashionable merchant.—Who knows that it is not worse 
still. Ah! Pshaw! my aunt, the Countess de Guercy, would never 
permit a misalliance. She would sooner burv her son than consent to 
such a marriage, even if he had the folly to think of it.” 

At the moment Miss Diana uttered these words, a slight rustling noise 


“ It was the rustling of a bird flying among the leaves,” said Miss 
Diana ; “ there is nobody here.” 

“ Tf it pleases my lady we had better return,” said the hostess, in a 
low voice ; ‘‘ some beggar has beenasleep under the hedge and frighten- 
ed us. Great numbers of these wretches are always thronging the high- 





“ Tt is the Count,” said the hostess, “ he will see my lady home.” 
“ Silence, I do not wish it,” said she hastily, and in a low voice. 
The Count passed by without seeing them. An hour later, Miss 








[To be continued.] 
“Why does not my lady go out?” said she, ‘she could not chose a | ae 


more delightful time, the moon shines as clear as day.” Straxce Coinctpence.—There is at present living a Tockholes, 

‘« My aunt does not feel disposed to go out; with whom do you wish | near Blackburn, a woman named Agnes Brindle, to whom the following 

1) oes 3 ® ‘ ine extraordinary incidents have happened during her progress through life. 

me to walk 1" said she, with an air of impatient ill-humor, She has been the mother of twenty children—ten sons and ten daugh- 
“Tf my lady please, if I may dare propose to accompany her, we will 


ters—of whom two were born in one day; two were christened in one 
walk in the meadows or down the high road even to the white house; it | day; two were married in one day; and two were buried in one day. 
is a pleasant walk down there.” 


Shortly after her marriage, this said female planted in her garden an 
“Yes, I shall be glad to go,” briskly replied Miss Diana. 


A 


apple pip, which grew, in the course of years, into a tree, from the wood 
of which she supplied herself, not many years since, with a wooden leg, 
“Perhaps we shall meet the Count; he frequently walks as far as the | having had the misfortune to lose one of the props which had supported 
wood, at least three leagues, ona bad road. How singular that he should | “er for many years.—Bradford paper. 
go on foot across the fields for the mere pleasure of walking, when he is : ” 
able th aide bo a , ene th Paint me as I am.—“ Paint me as I am,” said Oliver Cromwell to 
in a fine carriage on aroad as smooth as your hand, the road | young Lely, “If you leave out the scars and wrinkles I will not pay you 
to Bar-le-Duc. a shilling.” Even in such a trifle the great protector showed his 
Mice Diana and the hostess went on following the high road, even to | good sense and pan acre oe not wish all pesPhag tas ee 
ite house: there Miss Diana stopped tic in his countenance to be lost vain attempt to give him 
rs re. rae er aap and looked « moment around | 1,7 features and smooth blooming cheeks of the curl-pated minions of 
mine age a brilliant light over the whole country. On one | James the First. He was content that his face go forth marked 
side spread the broad meadow through which the Ornain flowed, on the | with all the blemishes which had been put upon it by time, by war, by 
other was seen the house in a grove of poplars, and nearer, the garden— | sleepless pl 4 prea perhaps by pipes Ah Br = r; 
: ; icy, au ’ care written in y lines. men 
opciones by © hedge of Rpwthora, whigh-ten. long bythe skde of Gus re na knew their own interests, it is thus would wish their 
road. minds to be portrayed.—Edinburgh Review. 
“There is company at the house of Madam Vialart: I see three per- ——=___- 
sons below there in the alley,” said the hostess ; “ perhaps one of them Catvix’s Sincutar Mope or Courtsnip.—Calvin had little time or 


is the Count.” inclination for courtship, and he — wrote es to his friends, 

sp oy) om . ; ting that they would look out for a wife suitable to a preacher.— 

“Perhaps so,” said Miss Diana, seating herself under the hedge, and The qualifications he required are enumerated in his ‘emp Farel:— 
motiening Madam Badillard to a seat by her side 


“T care not for personal charms: the ra! beauty that delights me is that 
‘« My lady has not chosen a very convenient seat to herself,” said the | she should be chaste, economical, ient, patient, and that there 


. at . ” should be a reasonable of ‘her being attentive to the care of my 

— i ube ought pone oe —_ heres se bm yeh health.” Several ete were proffered to the advertiser, but they 
‘No,” replied Diana, coolly; “I always call willingly at the houses | were all rejected on the score of levity; at length the widow ofa German 

of women with whom I am well acquainted, but it seems to me that my | Anabaptist presented herself, and though she was encumbered with a 

aunt has been too hasty in forming an acquaintance with that woman.” | large family by her former husband, she carried A of. the prise from all 
“In fact, nobody knows her—ashe may be an impostor.” her competitors. The only circumstance pecorded of. this San is, dint 

orate oF y Po the only child which Calvin had was still-born, and that Calvin's insen- 
“I have always suspected it. sibility on the occasion gave great offence to his wife and her friends. — 
“ She is certainly very rich.” Atheneum: Art., Review of Audin’s Life and Writings of Calvin. 
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From the Catholic Expositor. 


THE BEAL FIRE. 


BY CHARLES JAMES CANNON, 





Ay, a woman! 
But know that in this woman's breast is lodged 
A heart, proud man, as daring as thine own; 
And though thou mayest despise its love, beware, 
How thou awakest its hate !—Anon. 


*The history of civilized Europe affords but few parallels to the mise- 
ries inflicted on ill-fated Ireland in the disastrous year of 17—. But 
while three of her provinces were suffering all the horrors of a civil war, 
the fourth, Ulster, was in the enjoyment of comparative tranquillity. For 
this it was indebted more, perhaps to the mixed state of its lation— 
a large portion being of the favored class—than to the peaceful disposi- 
tion of many of its most influential men, who only waited an opportuni- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tyto co-operate with their countrymen in arms; and of these not the | 


least worthy of notice was Father Egan, the aged priest of . 

This gentleman was the last of a once powerful family, whose adhe- 
rence to the faith of their fathers had often brought upon them the ven- 
geance of a government whose aim for centuries had been the extermina- 
tion of all the mere Irish, the name given to the ancient possessors of 
the country. Under various pretex‘s they had been s‘ripped of all their 





possessions, and when, at an early age, their descendant found himself | 
alone in the world, he was almost destitute of the means ef subsistence. | 


Having been educated for the priesthood, he was, soon after his admis- 
sion to orders, sent a missionary to the American Colonies. While res- 
ident in them, the great work of American Independence was accom- 
plished; and then sprung up in his heart a hope for that, which subse- 
quently he labored so uatiringly to effect—the regeneration of his own 
country. 
Early one morning in June, father Egan entered the humble dwelling 
of Noran Keenan, one of the many cabins on the coast, between the town 
of D and B———y F————d Point, and only distinguishable 
from the rest by the air of neatness worn by every thing around it.— 
Norah Keenan was one of those persons of whom a great deal is said 
and but little known. When she took poosession of her present abode, 
some years before the time of which we write, she gave out that she was 
a widow, and the boy she had with her, then about ten years ol4, her only 
child. That she had known sorrow, the settled gloom of her really fine 
countenance bore sufficient evidence, and to what that sorrow could be 
attributable, except the loss of her husband, not even the most sagacious 
retended to hazard a conjecture. Of family or friends she never spoke, 
ue it was evident that her real rank was above that which her present 
appearance would imply, and she certainly was not poor, for to all that 
needed was her bounty known, and on the education of her son she 
no expense. 
_ “ Peace be here!”’ said the father, as he entered. 

“Peace never can come within my dwelling, father,” said Norah, ris- 
ing, for she bad been in the attitude of devotion, “until the freedom of 
my country is restored.” 

“‘ And that, with heaven's blessing, soon may be.’”’ 

“«May we then hope?” asked she, with eagerness. 

“ That should we ever, daughter.” 


“Yes, yes,”’ said she impatiently, “ I know all that—but have you any 
news? 





“ Yes, last night I received certain intelligence from our friends in the 
south, which confirms all that we have heard of the rapid progress the 
good work is there making, with assurance that the long-threatened 
blow will soon be struck which restores us to our rights.” 

“ Thank heaven! But why is it delayed? Why is not the blow al- 
ready struck that is to avenge us on our oppressors ?” 

«Still, of vengeance, daughter? I thought we were about to strike 
for justice?” ay 

“And what will vengeance, the deepest, direst vengeanee! be but 

” 


“We have all sustained wrongs,” said the old man mildly, “ and 
yours have not been the least,—which we must now try to redress. The 
ailvice of our friends is that we hold ourselves in 1eadiness to co-operate 
with them as soon as we effectually can, which they think will be in a 
short time. As we have not yet chosen a leader, I intend for that pur- 
pose to convoke a meeting to-night. My choice, and I believe that of 
most, will rest on Heremon, for, we have many older, there is not 
ne among us of equal talents.” 

“ Ay, he has talents if he knew how to: them, but all the ener- 

ies he seemed once to possess are the craven blood of his 
ther that con, reund his heart. But no, I wrong him, the boy is 
no coward ; he has only too much of that of which I have always had too 
litie—prudence, He wishes well to our purpose, or does not approve 
the means we take to effect it.” 
‘4 The end, I trust, will justify the means.” 
~ Yt will—it must !” said Norah, determinately, “ bnt be fears that it 
will not. We are about, he says, to inflict on our country a positive evil 
for the attainment of an uncertain good ;—that with our slender means, 
it is hardly possible we should succeed, and, if we do not, irretrievable 
ruiz will be the consequence of our enterprise.” 

“ We must abide the consequences,” returned the father, “ trusting in 
the power of Him that giveth strength to the feeble. But I must away. 
You and Heremon will not fail to meet us to-night?” 


«* J will not,” said Norah, and the father left her. She sat a conside- 
rable time after his departure seemingly lost in thought from which she 
was at length aroused by the entrance of another visiter—the young and 
beautiful daughter of Sir John Conway. As Norah rose to receive her 
with the Irish salutation of “Cead mille a falta,” the young lady threw 
herself into her arms and burst into tears. 

“« Heaven bless the child,” said Norah, in alarm, “‘ what can ail her ! 
Your father ?—your mother ?” 

** Are well,”’ sobbed she. 

“* And yourself, my love ?”’ 

“ Am very well.” 

“‘ Then what mean these tears ?”’ 

The young lady witkdrew herself from the arms of Norah, and, after 
a pause of a few minutes to recover composure, she asked, 

*“* Have you then not heard ?” 

“ Heard what 7—I have heard nothing.”’ 

“ That”—and she seemed to struggle for utterance—“ that they are 
going to marry me ?” 

“* Indeed, my dear !” said Norah, smiling. ‘“ And what is there in 
marriage so terrible as to cause all this emotion?” 

“ Tt is not the thought of marriage so much as of him to whom they 
are going to give me,” and she wept afresh. , 

“ But who is he ?” 

“ An English lord—a great friend ef my father—the Earl of Inver. 

“ The Earl of Inver !"’ Norah rather gasped than said. 

“ Yes. When last in England he paid me considerable attention, which 
I received as a matter ef course ; but he, presuming on the preference I 
gave him to many younger men, that I did not wish to encourage, made 
proposals for me to my father, which were readily accepted ; and it was 
arranged that, as soon as the earl could follow us here, we should be 
married, though a word was never said to me about it till last night. He 
is expected here to-day, and the wedding will take place immediately.” 

“ The third wedding of the Earl of Inver !”’ said Norah, aa if commu- 
ning with herself. iu Never ; By this,” raising to her lips the small 
seen cross she wore in her bosom, “that wedding never shall take 
P ace al 

“ Why, Norah,” said the young lady, forgetting her sorrow in her 
surprise, ‘ do you know him ?” 

“ Know him? Know Edward Melville, Earl of Inver? Yes I do 
know him, for she of whom I am about to speak was to me as a sis- 
ter.” 

They seated themselves, and Norah related what follows. 

“ Phadrig Mulderg, commonly called Phadrig More, was like too 
many of his countrymen of the present day, the impoverished descend- 
ant of a once respectable family. Being a Catholic, he could not hope 


_ for honorable distinction in his own country, so, following the example 


ef many of his brethren in proscription, he went over to the continent, 
where he soon became one of the first of those which the barbarous po- 
licy of Britain drives from their native shore to fight the battles of her 
enemies. He there fell in love with, and married a lady of considerable 
rank, with whom he lived several years very happily. The only fruit of 
their marriage was a daughter. 

** Phadrig More loved the land of his fathers with an intensity which 
neither time nor absence could abate; and after the death of his wife he 
returned to it with the hope of mingling his dust with theirs ; bringing 
with him the liitle Unah, on whom, till she attained the age of woman- 
hood, he bestowed all the care that might be expected from the best of 


“parents. 


“Unah Mulderg was much famed for her beauty, but more fer the 
spirit she had evinced on many occasions, to one of which she was in- 
debted for all the miseries of her after life. 

«One evening as she was returning from the house of a friend she was 
overtaken by two gentlemen. “ That’s a pretty girl,” said one, and 
swearing by Him whom no mortal should lightly name, “ I will havea 
kiss from her.” 

The ruffian caught hold of her, and the next instant his mouth gushed 
blood. ‘ You are rightly served,” said his companion, “ and, with the 
young lady’s permission, I will protect her from further insult.’’ “TI 
thank you, sir,” returned Unah, “ but the daughter of Phadrig More 
Mulderg can protect hereelf.’’ ; 

“ Phadrig More!” exclaimed the stranger, “ this is indeed a fortunate 
rencontre, for it gives me an opportunity of introducing myself to the 
dearest friend of my father.” Unah could not then refuse his company 
home—and thus she became acquainted with Edward Melville. 

“« Phadrig More received with pleasure the young Englishman, with 
whose father he had been acquainted on the continent ; and for many a 
day he remained inthe good man’s house, a welcome andjrespected guest. 

ward Melville was young, handsome, and accomplished ; and had 
withal “ a tongue could wheedle with the devil.” It is lithe wonder 
then that he soon obtained a complete ascendancy over the young and 
susceptible daughter of Phadrig More; or that, after much importunity 
she consented to become his without the consent, and, indeed, without 
the knowledge of her father. 


“Phadrig More was not one to withhold from his daughter the for- 
giveness and blessing she craved after her undutifulness; and then for a 
short time Unah was completely happy. But nothing is more true than 
the trite observation, ‘ that all sublunary bliss is transitory!’ In the se- 
cond month of their marriage Edward was summoned home ; and though 
he promised to return as soon as he could reconcile his parents to the 
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step hehad taken, which he represented as a matter of little or no diffi- 
culty, and that his absence, at most, would be but for a few weeks, yet 
a) ind ae aartsate. walmart ed ony. 

« But weeks and months passed, and Edward did not return. He had 
at first written with every return of post, and his letters were such as 
might be expected from the fondest of husbands. Then they became 
less and less frequent; and at last ceased altogether. Unah, in whose 
mind the idea of her husband was connected with all that was great and 
good, harbored not the slightest suspicion of his fidelity; but, conceiving 
some misfortune to have befallen him, determined, by immediately re- 
pairing to , to know the worst at once. 

“Ttwas evening when Unab, ill from anxiety, arrived at the stately a- 
bode of the Melvilles. With a throbbing heart she followed the servant 
toarichly furnished and splendidly lighted apartment, wher, reclining 
on asofa, she found the mistress of the mansion—the mother of her hus- 
band. Forgetful of all forms, she hurried towards her and asked eagerly 
for her son. ‘ My son,’ said Mrs. Melville, regarding her visiter with a 
look of wonder, ‘is well.’—‘ Thank Ged!’ exclaimed Unah, and throwing 
herself on a seat, burst into an hysterical flood of tears. 

‘« Mrs. Melville gazed on her in silence until she was sufficiently reco- 
vered to account for the strangeness of her conduct, which she did by 
informing her who she was. 

“The wife of my son,’ said Mrs. Melville, coldly, ‘I think, young lady, 
here is some ‘aisha Edward Melville, it is true, was lately married ; 
but with his wife, the daughter and heiress of the late Lord 
well acquainted.’ 

“ ¢Married! married!’ said Unah, and her senses nearly failed her, 
« Here must indeed be some mistake. Yet no, this is the place to which 
his letters were addressed. Tell me, madam, for heaven’s sake tell me, 
did you never hear him speak of Unah Mulderg ?” 

«J certainly did hear him speak of such a person, for whom he had 
conceived a penchant, but—’ 

“« ‘T am she, and I am his wife,’ said Unah. 

«« «Pardon me, young lady, that can hardly be. I believe there was 
a kind of marriage ceremony performed by a Popish priest, which every 
one knows is not binding between a Protestant and a Papist.’ At that 
instant Edward Melville entered the room with his new bride hanging 
fondly on his arm—the next, the abandoned Unah lay senseless at his 

t. 

7" When restored to consciousness, a herself in — oe 
nished apartment, attended by an : respectable female. Her 
first inquiry was for her husband. fe old woman answered by giving 
her a letter, which she said had been lefi by the gentleman who brought 
her there. It was from Edward, and contained, besides his reasons for 
what he had done, which are not worth repeating a draught en a Dublin 
banker for a considerable amount. 

This last insult was all that was wanting to fill the cup of misery it 
was the fate of the wretched Unah to drain. The letter and draught 
were immediately returned ; and she left the land of her betrayer to seek 
at home that peace which she, alas! was destined never more to find, 

“Tt was late at night when Unah returned to the dwelling of her fa- 
ther. Dreadful forebodings had taken possession of her mind long be- 
fore she reached it; and, to confirm them, the first sound she heard was 
the dismal cry of the Irish over the dead. She rushed forward and be- 
held her father’s corse! She soon after retired to a convent in Spain, 
where it is supposed she still is, but for many years, it is said, lived with 
an unsettled mind. . 

‘Of Edward Melville, for whom the title of Earl of Inver had been 
revived, I have but little more to say. With his fair young wife he was 
not permitted to know much happiness, except what he derived from the 

session of her fortune. ‘Till Unah’s argrmnce in England, Lady 
ver bad been ignorant of her existence, from the shock which that 
occasioned her she never recovered ; but, ’till the day of her death, which 
happened a few years since, was subject to fits of the deepest melaacho- 
iy, attributed by her friends to the loss of her only child, that was taken 
from her in its infancy.” 

After a few minutes conversation on matters of no importance to eur 
history, Aileen Con with a strengthened resolution never 
to become the wife of Inver. As she left the cabin she met Here- 
mon, Norah’s son. A bow and a blush were all they exchanged, but, as 
she passed, a slip of paper fell at his feet, on which was written, “ The 

aisle—ten o'clock.” However enigmatical these words may 
, they were enor the youth, who, 
after devoutly kissing the , deposited it in his m. 
said Norah, as the young man entered, “I have 
news for you. Certain advices have been received from our friends in 
the south, which will awake, I hope, the slumbering energies of the par- 
tisans of the good cause here. Ireland will soon become, what she has 
long deserved to be, the and the free !” 

“ Heaven grant it! but I fear—” 

Fear! Fear well becomes the lover of his country!” 

“ At least prudence does.” 

Prudence! How I hate that word; “twas only made for cowards!” 

“‘T am none,” returned the youth, while the flush of anger deepened 
the healthful glow of his cheek. : 

“« That is true, Heremon, you are no coward,” said his mother; “if I 
had thought you one, I should never have urged you to espouse the cause 
of our bleeding country ;—that requires soldiers. But when I see one 

ike you, who need but do his duty to merit the gratitude of mankind, 


ver, I am 


“. 


willingly forego it, because forsooth the means to ensure it clash with his 
idea of prudence, it is no wonder that I become impatient with him who 
prostrates his spirit to that idol of the Sassenaugh! You know what 
your favorite author says, that “some are born to greatness, some a- 
chieve greatness, and others have greatness thrust upon them.”” Yow 
are one of the latter, but one who is too prudent to accept of greatness, 
even when thrust upen you.” 

‘7 do not understand you.” 

“ Well then, I will be explicit. 
become their leader.” 

* The leader of rebels !”” 

“ Ay, if you please. Such was the immortal Washington called till he 
made sure of success, and then his title was, what yours may be, ‘The 
Saviour of his Country!” But I have other news for you. We are going 
to lose Miss Conway.” 

* What,” said he mena. AE she going to England again?” 

“ Yes, she is going to England, but not as Miss Conway, she is now 
going as the Right Honorable, the Countess of Inver.” 

« Who told you this?” 

‘Even Alieen Conway herself !”’ 

“Oh, impossible! said Heremon, without seeming conscious of his 
mother’s presence, “‘ she surely will not falsify her promise ?” 

After a short pause, Norah thus continued, “ Although, my son, yeu 
have so sedulously endeavored to hide from me theeffection you cherish 
for Miss Conway, I have long seen it, and feared that it would terminate 
in the misery of one, or both of you, for I believe it is fully reciprocated 
by her. But you es could never have entertained the hope that Siz 
John Conway, as p as he is rich, would bestow the hand of his only 
child on a nameless peasant—and one, tuo, of a proscribed caste?” 

“You have often told me, mother, that I am not the son of a peasant, 
and we certainly are not poor.”’ 

“ You are not the son of a peasant, nor are we poor. But this Sir 
John does not know—and if he did, how would it benefit you? You 
know his prejudices, and you are a Cathelic. But if you love Aileen 
Conway, as I think you do, you will not shrink from doing that by which 


It is the wish of our friends that you 
° 


you can alone obtain 

“‘T would shrink from nothing—but dishonor.” 

“ There is no dishonor attending it. Lend your aid to those who now 
need it, and when by your assistance the iniquitous laws are abrogated 
which divide the children of this unhappy Isle; when the Catholic, with- 
out degradation, may worship God as his fathers did, and when in all he 
shall enjoy the same privileges as his Protestant brother, then, and not 
till then, may you aspire to the hand of Aileen Conway.” So saying, 
she rose and quitted the cabin, leaving Heremon to the company of his 
own reflections. — 


The ruined Abbey of St. Killian lay wrapped in the shadows of night, 
when, sbout half an hour before ten, Heremon repaired to its eastern 
aisle. his, the least ruinous part of the abbey, had been peopled by sw 
perstition with the forms of its departed inhabitants, and was held insuch 
awe by the surrounding peasantry, that, for the wealth of the whole 
county, not one of them would have ventured within its precincts after 
the setting ef the sun. For this reason it had been chosen by Heremon 
and Aileen for their place of meeting. 


By any one who has spent half an hour waiting for a beloved object, it 
will readily be conceived how tediously the minutes must have passed to 
Heremon in that dreary aisle. Twenty times he hurried towards the en 
trance, thinking it was darkened by the form of Aileen; it was but a 
cloud passing over the moon. He held his breath to listen, fancying he 
heard the light fall of her fairy feot—it was but the beating of his ans- 
ious heart; or the whispered music of her voice—it was but the sigh of 
the night wind among the ruins, or the breaking of the waves on the 
rocks beneath. At length a form did darken the entrance—a light step 


‘was heard, and the next instant Aileen was clasped to the heart of her 


lover ! 

“ Aileen, dearest Aileen!” said Heremon, tenderly, “‘ what means this 
agitation?” 

“ Alas! Heremon,”’ she returned, mournfully, “should I not be agi- 
tated, when I think this is, perhaps, the last time we shall ever be per- 
mitted to meet?” 

“‘ Heaven forbid! Surely Aileen, you only say this to try me ?” 

“No, Heremon! Iam now in no jesting humor. Did not your mo- 
ther tell you ?” 

“She told whet I was not willing to believe, that you are soon to be 
come the wife of Lord Inver.” 

“Tt is but too true!” 

‘* Aileen !”’ said her lover, releasing her. 

“ Do not, Heremon, cast me from you! I still am as truly, as deyoted- 
ly yours as when our vows were first exchanged. But you know the obe- 
dience that I owe my ts.”’ 

“Cast you from me, Aileen?” said the impassioned youth, as he again 
folded her to his bosom, “ for worlds I would not cast you from me!— 
But is there no way of averting the fate that threatens you ?”” 

‘“‘None—none that I know of !”’ said she, in a tone of the deepest des- 


pondency. s 
“Yet it shall be averted—if you but approve the means. 
“ Of any thing, so that my parents are secured from injury.” 
“Not a hair of their heads shall be endangered. When is the wed- 
ding to take place?” ‘ 
‘The Earl arrived to day, and ashe is obliged to return to Dublin im- 
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mediately, on some government business, it is determined that it shall 
take place privately to-morrow evening. 

Pj evening! that is sooner than I expected,’ said Heremon, 
musing. ‘But no matter. To-morrow evening, then, I shall have ar- 
ranged every thing for your deliverance, and when you see the Beal Fire 
lighted on the hill fronting your window, for tis St. John’s Eve, you may 
know that it is at hatd.” 

After some minutes passed in conversation, which, as it could only be 
interesting to themselves, we will not repeat, the lovers separated ; she 
to return to the dwelling of her father, and he to join those who were im- 
patiently waiting for him. 

He descended from the Abbey to the beach, along which he walked 
for near a quarter of a mile, but so closely under the rocks as not to run 
the slightest risk of being seen by any person above ; then turning into 
one ef the creeks that indent the coast, he soon came to what might ap- 
pear, to one unacquainted with the mysteries of the place, the fissure of 
arock. This he entered with some difficulty, and immediately the place 
became large enough to permit him to walk upright with perfect ease. 
After groping his way a few minutes in primeval darkness, he found him- 
self at the seeming termination of his subterranean ramble; but by asig- 
nal from him, the obstruction gave way, and he was admitted to the place 
of rendezvous, one of the vaults of the ruined abbey, the existence of 
which was only known to the initiated, where he found his mother, Fa- 
ther Egan, a few gentlemen and a motley assemblage of peasantry, who 
received him with every demonstration of pleasure. 

At the upper end of the vault, were three seats raised considerably 
abovethe rest. The middle one was occupied by father Egan, the one on 
his right, by the mother of Heremon—and that on his left, by an old 
man, whose musical and poetic talents were held in high estimation by 
many of his countrymen. As soon as Heremon was seated, the old man 


rose, and, after a short prelude on his harp, sang, to a beautiful and ex- 
pressive air, the following words: 


‘“‘O where's the harp that breathed the soul of gladness ! 
And where is she that did its sweetness wake? 
Whose welcome warm could clear the brow of sadness ; 
Whose smile the coldest heart would captive take ? 
‘‘In a deserted fane that harp is sleeping, 
Or wakened by the passing breeze alone ; 
And by its desecrated altar weeping 
She sits, o’er buried hopes and glories gone! 
“The wild flower wreath that bound her brow is faded, 
And 'mong her loosened locks the night wind sighs; 
Her splendor by the veil of grief is shaded, 
And on her breast a withered shamrock lies! 
“Yet now her wonted fire is she revealing, 
Though sorrow long to crush her spirit strove ; 
And the few sad notes from her wild harp stealing, 
Are sweet as those that breathed of joy and love. 
“Her night is passing ;—now her day breaks o'er her ;— 
And He, on whom she has not called in vain, 
Will, ’mong the proudest, to her rank restore her, 
When she'll to gladness wake her harp again !”’ 


When the applause subsided which this song, rude as it may seem to 
che reader of taste, had elicited, father Egan rose. ‘‘ Yes, my friends,” 
said he, “ the long night of slavery is past, and the bright day of liberty 
dawns upon us. The cries of our long-suffering country have ascended 
to the throne of our fathers’ God, and He, to whom she has not cried in 
vain, will avenge her on her oppressors! He will restore her broken al- 
tars, and gather again, under his own ing care, the scattered rem- 
nant of his once numerous flock. He has willed that Ireland shall once 
more be free; but, as he always works by human means, she can only be- 
eome so by the bravery, the constancy and the unity of her sons. Their 
bravery has never been doubted ; their constancy in suffering has been 
prt: tested; but, alas! their want of unity has becume proverbial ! 
Irishmen have ever been the deadliest foes of Irishmen! This stain on 
our national character we have now an opportunity to wipe off. Let us, 
then, nowt that religious distinctions have ever existed among us; let 
as, as children of the same family, join in driving from our shores those 
who have come against us with the avowed purpose of dividiag to con- 

uer; and, by cheerfully co-operating with those who are ready to hazard 
al for their country’s salvation, prove to the world that Irishmen can be 
united!" " 

The next that rose was the mother of Heremon—and in no one could 
her injured country have found a more powerful advocate. Her appear- 
ance was sufficient to excite an interest in the beholder, and no one could 


listen five minutes to her ar 3 Se uence without imbibing a 
tion of her enthusiasm. She Sega By epchaginine for sctseptiig to 
speak in the councils of men, which could only be excused by her devo- 
tion to her country; then she sketched rapidly the history of country 
until the introduction of the Penal Code; painted in vivid colors the 
miseries of its infliction, on which she dwelt with the bitterness of one 
who had borne her portion of them—and by her allusions to the family 
of each one present, awoke a feeling of revenge in the bosoms of 
o one she spoke of the bravery of an ancestor, who died in de- 
of the liberties of his country; to another of the attachment of one 
his to the ancient faith, for which he suffered martyrdom. One she 


of the poverty to which his father aad been reduced by the 


ur 


shameful apostacy of a young brother, whose defection had been digni- 
fied with the name of conversion; another of the voluntary exile his fa- 
ther had endured—who was obliged to seek in foreign lands that honor 
denied to him at home—and concluded by giving the history of a well 
known and highly respected female, who had been divorced from her 
husband for the heinous crime of having been joined to him by a Catho- 
lic Priest ! 

A few more speeches from some of the elder members of the assem- 
bly, and the business for which they had met was entered into, and Here- 
mon unanimously chosen leader. 

The next day was one of unusual bustle in the lordly mansion of Sir 
John Conway—for, though the wedding of the Earl of Inver and the heir- 
ess of Castle Conway was to be a private one, the preparations making 
for it would have been sufficient had half the gentry in the county been 
invited. But the busiest day must have a close, and evening at length 
sueceeded one of great excitement to the inmates of the castle—but also 
one of real misery to her, in honor of whom all preparations had been 
making. 

Aileen was seated in her own room, which she had not left since the 
night before. The moment was fast approaching in which she was td 
meet Lord Inver at the altar, yet no sign appeared of her deliverance.— 
An hundred fires gleamed in different parts of the country, yet the hill, 
on which was to be lighted her beacon of hope, was still clothed in dark- 
ness deep as the gloom of her despair. When her bridesmaids entered, 
they found her in an agony of tears, which all their efforts were unable to 
allay. Twice she arose to leave the apartment, when, overpowered by 
her feelings, she sank again into her seat. As she rose the third time, 
she cast a despairing look towards the hill—when, to her infinite delight, 
she saw a bright flame ascend from it, even among the heavy clouds that 
still hung over it. With a light step she then descended to those who 
awaited her below, and proceeded to the chapel with as joyous a heart 
as if Lord Inver had been the husband of her choice. 


The bridal party stood in the aneient chapel of the Conways; the mar- 
riage ceremony was begun, and as the minister concluded the sentence— 
beginning with, ‘If any can, &c.” he was answered by a voice that awoke 
the long sleeping echoes of the place. “I can.” Every eye was turned 
in search of the speaker, and, to the surprise of most, it was discovered 
to be son of Norah, who stood with folded arms in the centre of the 
middle aisle, while behind him were grouped a number of men disguised 
and armed. ‘ 

“ What means this intrusion, sirrah?”’ said Sir John feriously. 

“’Tis to save you, Sir John, from unavailing regret, and your daughter 
from misery,” said the youth firmly, but mcdestly. 

“Tudeed!” said Sir John, sneeringly, “and how, I pray?” 

* By declaring that the Earl of Inver is already a married man.” 

“ Insolent defamer!’’ exclaimed Sir John, drawing his sword.” 

‘Hold, Sir John,” said the Earl, laying his hand on the arm of the 
Baronet, “ you surely would not stain your sword with the blood of yon 
crazed wretch! Pray, young man, by what means have you become ac- 
quainted with that which ‘till this moment I was a stranger to?”’ 

“No matter, my Lord, by what means I have become aequainted with 
that of which you now pretend such ignorance ; but she, who while living, 
could alone be your wife in tha sight of God, still lives! Your con 
science, my Lord, will tell you that I ean only mean Unah Mulderg !” 

Heremon had confided to a few young men his intention of putting™a 
stop to the intended wedding—or, if what he had to say failed to do it, 
to carry off the bride; but even in this small number was one base 
enough to betray him, so that the Earl was prepared for his reception.— 
But he was not prepared to hear the name of her he had so basely deser- 
ted. A dreadful change came over his countenance, and the glare of his 
eyes was truly terrific. He stood one minute, as if denied the power ef 
utterance, and the next he shouted, “ seize the rebel!’’ A body of armed 
men rushed in, and a scene of indescribable confusion ensued! Here- 

‘mon and his little band were soon overpowered, and dragged to prison 
—but his design was accomplished; for Aileen, who had fainted on see 
ing her lover seized, remained so long insensible that the wedding was 
necessarily defered. 

Early next morning Lord Inver departed for the capital, from which 
he returned in time to witness the trial—and, it need hardly be added, 
the cendemnation of Heremon and his associates. They were found 
guilty of treason, on the evidence of their betrayer, and sentenced to 
death by hanging. Heremon urged nothing in extenuation of what he 
had done, but pleaded earnestly for his young friends, who were guilty of 
nothing, he asserted, but having been prevailed on by him to join in at- 
tempting to put a stop to an iniquitous marriage. But in vain. It was 
proved that they were all members of an unlawful assembly—they had 
been found armed, contrary to law, and consequently must al! suffer alike. 
Two days were given them to prepare for their fate—and even this was 
looked upon as an unwonted favor ! 

The fatal morning came. At an early hour the town of D was 
crowded with persons of every age and degree, drawn together by that 
powerful feeling, compounded of horror and curiosity. Sir John Con- 
way had command of the troops it was thought necessary to bring in to 
keep the people in awe, while Lord Inver and some gentlemen of the 
county occupied a room immediately fronting the scene of execution.— 

As the victims ascended the scaffold, a woman of commanding figure, 
dressed in mourning and closely veiled, entered the room. “It is the 





mother of Heremon Keenan!” whispered some commiseratingly. ‘It is 
the mother of the young rebel!” said others, exultingly. 
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“I come, Lord Inver,” said she, ‘‘to ask of you the lives of those 
youngmen.” He stared. ‘ Answer me, my Lord, will you, or will you 
not, save them ?” 

“ T cannot.” 

“Can you not save as well as destroy? As you value your happiness 
in this world and in the world to come, I call upon you to save from 
death those whose lives you have so unjustly endangered!’’ He moved 
from her. 

“ Nay, my Lord, think not. thus to escape me!’ She tore off her 
veil. ‘ Now, Edward Melville, is the hour of triumph mine !”’ 

“‘Unah Mulderg!’’ he elclaimed with a shudder. 

“ Unah Mulderg! And, as sure as I am Unah Malderg, he on yonder 
scaffold—the reputed Heremon Keenan—is your long lost Henry—the 
son of her for whom I was forsaken !”’ 

“Save him! save him!” shrieked Lord Inver, as he rushed frantically 
from the house. The crowd of spectators gave way at his approach.— 
He reached the foot of the gallows at the mement that a fair form was 
borne lifeless away. 

It was too late! 


roa 


INNOVATION. 


We lately came across the following extract of an address by Rev. 
Charles Briggs, delivered years ago, before the Middlesex Society of 
Husbandmen and Manufacturers, in which the innovations on good 
old established customs are well hit off. The hand of “ improve. 
ment,” however, has not yet been stayed :—Bosion Post. 


“In this wonder-working ege, so many discoveries have been made, 
and so many valuable improvements brought to light, that men _be- 
gin strongly to suspect the infallibility of the ‘ good old way,’ and are 
not afraid to step aside from the path of thqr fathers. Some, how- 
ever, are not much pleased with all these modern changes and inno- 
vations ; particularly the aged. They have, in fact, been a good 
deal tried and afflicted by the various revolutions of custom, and new 
modes of life through which they have to pass. To their no small 

ief, they have seen their comforts, one after another taken from 
cok In former days, when they would ride abroad, there were 
convenient steps to bring a horse to ; but in these degenerate times, 
and when too, they never so much needed them, these steps must all 
be demolished. Then, they could ride quietly and silently to meet- 
ing, With their good wives behind them ; who, whatever might have 
been their feelings at other times, must now extend their friendly 
hands, and manifest a strong attachment. tg 

But in this age, that friendly mode of riding is quite unknown ; 
and they must ride on those noisy rattling, St. Vitus’s wagons, 
more tremulous than the most palsied limbs of decrepitude ; when, 
if their hearing were good, there could be no conversation without 
obtruding upon the public their private concerns, and disturbing the 
whole country. Once, they enjoyed the cheerful winter’s fireside ; 
when tise fire-place was so amp'e and commodious, as to admit, along 
one of its sides, a convenient seat for the children. But in process 
of time, modern wisdom must needs drive all the family out into the 
room ; make an oven on one side, and a wood closet on the other ; 
and thus reduce the firc-place to almost tage Here, they be- 
lieved, this spirit of innovation would stop. is seemed to them 
to be the extent of human folly. Andthey began, at length, in some 
measure, to be reconciled, to the contracted prospect 
But their trials were not yet at an end. They were not long permit. 
ted to sit by a fire-place of any kind. It must now be entirely closed 
up with brick, and mortar; and instead of the cheerful fire, upon 
which the eye loves to rest, and the mind to muse, they must see be- 
fore them a dark, gloomy, unsociable, uncongenial, and, as they be. 
lieve, unhealthy, patent stove ; a dismal urn, that tells but of de. 
parted comforts ; astanding monument of modern degeneracy, and, 
like every other monument, the representative of something bet- 
ter than itself. Formerly, they saw houses built for our lon 
winters, forconvenience and comfort, with the walls low, with bric 
and clay lining their sides, and a large beam running through the 
centre of each room ; on which they could hang a hat, whip, and a 
variety of other useful things. But now, it is thought better by 
these wise innovaters, to butld houses for our four months of warm 
weather ; high in the walls, and inconvenient ; in which they look 
in vain for their old substantia! friend, the beam ; (which, if it found 
a place in the slender frame of modern architecture, would be quite 
beyond their reach,) although they were never commanded, even as 
hypocrites, to cast it out of their houses. Time was, when they 
could sleep in the warm and e room, where they lived, and 
see the social fire shining on the wall, as they were composing them. 
selves to rest; and at times, too, sending up a friendly light upon 
the darkness of midnight, and disclosing over their heads the shadowy 
forms of many a familiar object. But now, for the benefit of Insu- 
xance Companies, the standard of sleep was elevated. It is quite out 
of fashion to lodge below, and guard the fire. So they must, ‘ with 
painful steps and slow,’ repair to a cold, dark chamber ; and, with 
shivering limbs and heavy hearts, lay themselves down on a high 
modern bed,” 


fere them. | 


Tue Op Lavy anp tHe Coster over rue Way.—Some years 
ago the husband of an old lady, residing in a country village, hap- 
pened to die rather suddenly without making a will, for the want of 
which very necessary precaution his estate would have passed away 
from his widow, had she not resorted to the following remarkable 
expedient to avert the lossof her property : She d the death 
of her husband, and prevailed upon an old Cobbler, her neighbor, 
who was in person somewhat like the deceased, to go to bed at her 
house, and personate him, in which character it was agreed that he 
shou!d dictate a will, leaving the widow the estate im question. An 
attorney was accordingly sent for to prepare the required document, 
and the widow, on his arrival, appeared to be realizing the greatest 
_ effliction at her good man’s danger, but forthwith proceeded to ask 

questions of her pretended husband, calculated to elicit the answers 

she expected and desired. The old cobbler, groaning aloud and look- 
| ing as much like a person going to give up the ghost as possible, 
| feebly answered, “I intend to leave you half my estate ; and I do 
| think the poor old shoemaker, who lives over the way, is deservi 


of the other half, for he has always been a good neighbor.” The 
widow was thunderstruck at receiving a reply so different to that 
which she expected, but dared not negative the cobbler’s will, for 
fear of losing the whole of the property, while the cunning old rogue 
in bed, who was himself the poor oldshoemaker living over the way, 
laughed in his sleeve, and divided with her the fruits of a project 
a the widow had intended for her own sole benefit.—English 
‘aper. 








PRESERVATION AND TRANSPORTATION OF FLowers.—We find the 
following in an English publication : It has been discovered that 
the best method of conveying plants and flowers to distant regions, 
is by means of a wide-mouthed bottle, so covered up as to allow only 
a small aperture for the admission of air. The exhalation of the 





plant being condensed beneath the roof or shoulder of the bottle, falls 

down, or rather distills again upon it, and constantly refreshes it with 
| the results of its own evaporation, while it enjoys the rays of the sun 
through the transparency of the vessel in which it is confined. In 
| this way, a primrose was conveyed to New Sydney, a clime where it 
| was exotic. It so happened that at the very time the plant was lan- 
| ded, it had begun to blossom. The sight of a primrose, and from 

England, in blossom, carried with it such intense interest, that 
| crowds came to welcome its arrival. Indeed, sogreat was the eager- 
| ness to catch a glimpse of the stranger, that a guard was placed over 
_ it, to protect it from injury. 


Tue Buxp Man's Treasure.—A blind man having bared five 
hundred pounds in a corner of his garden, was robbed of it by a 
neighbor who saw him at work. Suspecting who had stolen his 
treasure he went to him, and asked his advice in the most friendly 
way, concerning a bag with a thousand pounds, which he said he 
had by him, and would gladly know his opinion about the dis of 
them.—* I have, at present,” said he, “‘ five hundred pounds in a 
certain part of my garden, and I believe I sha.l decide upon putting 
this there likewise.” His neighbor, hearing this, took the first oppor- 
tunity of replacing the other five hundred, in hopes of being able 
soon to draw out double the sum ; but the blind man having attained 
| his end, put it out of his power to make a second attempt. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A ScuooLMistRess.—Consider her pretensions. 
She is little short of a divinity—Diana, without the hunting !—a modern- 
_ised Minerva! The representative of womanhood in all its purity! Eve 
in full dress, with a finished education! A model of morality—a pattern 
of propriety—the fugle-woman of her sex! As such she must r- 
fect. No medium performance—no ordinary good-doing, like that of 2 an 
eight-day clock or a Dutch dial, will suffice for her character—she must 
be as correct as a prize chronometer. She must be her own prospectus 
personified—spotless in reputation, immaculate in her dress, in 
her carriage, nice in her taste, faultless in her phraseology, and in her 
mind like your own chimney ornament, a pure crystal fountain sipped by 
little doves of alabaster.— The New Monthly Magazine. 





Sverre or tHe Cuitp.—A good habit, which it is important to make 
the child contract almost from its birth, is to remain wide awake in its 
bed, even without any person being near it. One would not make this 
recommendation to a nurse; but a mother will derive great advantage 
from the method, since her little charge will not become timid. The 
same motive should lead to accustoming this delicate and weak being to 
hear every kind of noise without ‘error; hence, it is desirable never to 
appear alarmed before it, even at the noise of thunder: this is the more 
essential, as reason never completely obliterates the erroneous impres- 
sions received during infancy.— Hancorn’s Medical Guide for Mothers, 

TI 


A Wuorez Hoe Sunpay Scnoot Treacuer.—At the conclusion of 
a tea-party of Sunday School teachers at Zion School, Wibsey, the 
sentiment was proposed, ‘The Queen and the Prince of Wales ; 
may she prove a pious mother, and he an obedient and an affection. 
ate son.” r paused, and then added, “ And may his father 
send him to a Sunday School !”—Leeds Mercury. 
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Love.—It is my own firm persuasion (and blessed be God for the 
ift !) that Love, when true, shall last for ever ; that not the sealing 
i of death,—not the damp clammy embrace of the tomb, can 
extinguish an affection that has become a part of our nature. And 
surely, if the soul be immortal, must not those desires and affections, 
which ina manner constitute its being, be immortal also? If it 
live, can they perish ? What a comforting thought then does this 
become, that those we loved so fondly in this world shall be our part. 
ners in the same cternity ; and that when we vowed to them the 
vow of kindness, we meant it not forthe brief winter day of our 
human existence, but—/for ever, and sor ever, and for ever ! Making 
this a secondary feeling, and subordinate to the great desire of being 
obedient children to our Father which is in heaven ; is there not 
something inexpressibly pleasing in the thought, that ** even thé gift 
cf eternal life may come to us more welcome from our being permit- 
ted to enjoy it along with those we love?” When we think of it 
we feel as though we were no more strangers to the world beyond 
the grave ; we know that there are bright ones there who remember 
and rejoice in us still ; we fancy that they only wait to conduct us to 
that land of peace; and even in that darksome journey whose path. 
way is extended through the valley of death’s shadow, our ee 
feet are yet strengthened by Love; and far down, and shining throug 
the Cimmerian gloom, and burning bright as a lode-star, is the sanc- 
tified flame of affection, “like the lights shining from the windows 
of our home, as we make our rin unto it."—-Dublin Universi’y 
Magazine. 
——— a ——__ 


Mope or Preraninc Perrumep Os 1n Inpta.—The natives 
never make use of distallation, but extract the essence by causing it 
to be absorbed by some of the purest oleaginous seeds, and then ex- 
pressing these in a common mill, when the oil given out has all the 
scent of the flower which has been made use of. The plan adopted 
is to place on the ground a layer of the flowers, about four inches 
thick, and two feet square ; on this egain is placed another layer of 
flowers, about four inches thick, as in the first instance ; the whole 
is then covered with a sheet, which is held down by weights at the 
end andsides. In this state it is allowed: to remain from twelve to 
eighteen hours; after this the flowers are removed, and other layers 
placed in the same way ; this is also a third time repeated, if it is 
desired to have the ecent very strong. After the last process, the 
seeds are taken in their swollen state, and placed in a mill; the oil 
is kept in prepared skins called dubbers, and is sold at so much per 
seer, The Jasmine and Bela are the two flowers from which the 
natives in this district chiefly produce the scented oil ; the Chumbul 
is another. Distallation is never made use of for this purpose as it 
is with the roses ; the extreme heat (from its being in the middle of 
the rains, when the trees come into flower) would most likely carry 
off all the scent. The Jasmine or Chymbele as it is called, is used 
very largely amongst the women ; the hair of the head, and the body, 
being daily smeared with some of it.— Asiatic Journal. 


ee 


An ApvEnturer.—A Frenchman, originally of the name of Seves, | 


began his career in the French navy, and from thence changed to 
the artillery, where he obtained the rank of captain. Being with 
Buonaparte in the Moscow expedition, he was taken notice of by 
Ney, and received from him an appointment as one of his aides de 


to Grouchy and to Ney. ng the subsequent imprisonment of 
the latter he was implicated in an attempt for the Marechal’s escape, 
and, avoiding investigation, became included, amongst the proscribed. 
He ost immediately into Egypt, where he was employed 
by the Pacha in organizing, on the European system, a body of Ma. 
melukes. Following Mehemet in the campaign of the Morea, he 
there received the rank of Bey—gained, it is said, by his gallant 
conduct on several occasions, and some time afterwards, professing 
Mahommedanism, was on the same day created Pacha.— Hunter's 
Expedition to Syra. 
I 


A Prouric Famity.—M. Berquin Pihen, Guines, in the d 
ment of the Pas-de-Calais, has, says a letter from that place, 111 
children, grand-children, nephews, and great nephews, living, and 
only three of the number are of the third generation. M. Berquin 
is only 66 years of age, and of the 111 descendants only six are 
children or d-children ; so that he has 145 nephews or great 
nephews. 
Galignani. 

— 


“Tue Larest” Inisuisa.—The, Derry Sentinel gives us “ the | 
latest” in its way, tho proposition of a town councillor of that city 
to divide the year into six quarters. Now, we have une in ifs way, 
** most positively” the latest. A friend of ours, residing not a hun- 
dred miles from Dublin street, while drying at the fire a letter which 
he had just written, and happening to scorch it, immediately appen- 
ded the following P. S.—* Please excuse this ; don’t blame me for 
it. It was burnt in the Post office."—Carlow Paper, 
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Avecpvore or Apmirat Hopsen.—In the first action in which 
Admiral Hopson (then a boy) was engaged, after fighting cheerfully 
for two hours, he enquired of the sailurs for what they were contend- 
ing ; and being told that the action must last till the white rag at the 
enemy’s mast head was struck, he exclaimed, * Oh, if that’s all, I 
will see whatI can do!” At this moment the ships were engaged 

ard-arm, and yard-arm, and obscured in smoke ; and our young 

ero, noticing the circumstance, determined to haul down the enemy’s 
flag, or die in the attempt. Accordingly, he mounted the shrouds, 
walked across the main yard, and, unperceived, gained that of the 
French admiral’s ship, when, ascending with agility to the main.top- 
gallant mast-head, he struck the flag, and by the same route returned 
with it. The enemy’s flag having disappeared, the British Tars 
shouted victory, by which the crew of the French ship were thrown 
into confusion, and fled from the guns ; the officers, surprised at the 
event, endeavored to rally them, but the English sailors seized the 
opportunity for bearding the vessel, and took her. At this juncture 
young Hopson descended from the shrouds with the French flag, 
whic he displayed in triumph. He was immediately promoted to 
the quarter-deck, went rapidly through the several ranks of the 
service, and proved one of its most distinguished ornaments. 

“ Prosperity gains friends—adversity tries them.” This is eonsid- 
ered a vastly wise dictum. Ten years ago, however, we happened 
to comment on its fallacy as usually applied ; and we see no reason 
for changing the opinion then expressed. ‘ Prosperity gains friends” 
no doubt. Thus far we asseverate upon firm ground ; but because 
those friends become estranged and stand aloof in the days of adver- 
sity, therefore, forsooth, they are weathercocks, fickle, odious, decep- 
tive people, and ought to be repudiated ! Such is the common cant 
which, as usual, is very remote from common sense. As already ex- 

| plained, these repudiated friends, instead of being ‘** weather-cocks,” 
are eminently steadfast. A passing squall raised by adversity dis- 
gusts them no doubt, but it will not alienate them. It is the long 
continuance of rough weather which they will not endure, because 
this they never liked and never bargained for. Butto quit metaphor, 
would Timon of Athens have been deserted if he had not spent his 
last shilling ? Did not his estranged friends return to him directly 
when they believed that his wonted powers had returned even to the 
humble extent of giving oue more dinner ? Weathercocks, indeed ? 
No; the change begins in the worn-out Amphitryon, not in his 
friends. But is it in the limits of possibility to suppose that in the 
lugubrious, grumbling, poverty.stricken wretch who has the impu- 
dence still to bear the same name (though this is all he can exhibit 
of his former self) those amiable friends can acknowledge and recog- 
| nize the object of their former affection ?7—Frazer's Magazine. 
| Gamsuinc.—Let every young man avoid all sorts of gambling as 
_ he would poison. A poor man or boy should not allow himself even 
| to toss up for a half-penny. For this is the beginning of a habit of 
gambling ; and this ruinous crime comes on by slow degrees. Whilst 
a man is minding his work, he is playing the best game, and he is 
sure to win. A gambler never makes any good use of his money, 
| even if he should win. He only gambles the more ; and he is often 
reduced to beggary and despair. He is often tempted to commit 
crimes for which his life is forfeited to his country ; or perhaps he 
puts an end, himself, to his miserable existence. If a gambler loses, 














And could any honest man enjoy money gained in such a way ?— 
Ten Minutes’ Advice toa Laborer. 
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A simpce Remepy as a Preventive To CuitpreEN seinc Burnt. 
—The following simple but excellent preventive to children being 
burnt, by their dresses at this season of the year accidentally taking 
fire during the absence of parents, was recommended and found to 
be an excellent preventive, by the late Thomas Stirling, Esq., Coro- 


camp. In the hundred days, he served alternately as aid de camp he injures himself ; if he wins, he injares a companion or a friend. 


| ner for Middlesex, viz., the dresses, after being washed, should be 


dipped in strong alum water, which prevents either muslin or linen 
| dresses blazing, and which would be the means of preventing numer- 
ous fatal accidents. 





|  Anegcpote or Burns.—Burns being to dine one day at St. Mar- 
| garet’s Hill, the minister’s man, honest John Crooks, who held the 


plough, waited at the table, &c., was told by his master that he 
would have to attend to the duties of waiter on that day. “ Na, sir, 


hey all visited him on the occasion of the new year.— | I'l! no do that.” “Why not, John?” “ Because,” said he, “I ken 


weel eneugh that Maister Burns is to be there, and he’ll be for makin’ 
a poem o’ me !”—Gilasgow Paper. 
I 

Tue Cat a Barometer.—When cats comb themselves "tis a sign 
of rain, because the moisture which is in the air before the rain, in- 
sinuating itself into the fur of this animal, moves her to smooth the 
same and cover her body with it, so that she may- the less feel the 
inconvenience of winter ; as, on the contrary, she opens her fur in 
the summer, that she may the better receive the refreshing of the 
moist season.—Aihenian Oracle, quoted in Brand's Popular Antiqui- 
ties, ” 
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THE GREAT MOGUL AS HE IS. 

The Great “Mogul still lives in Pd ewig of his ancestors, if a ruinous 
mass of mud dirt can be ¢ such, We entered it by a very 
handsome gateway, which mig td our Sepoys since some disturbance 

or 


which took place three years ago, when the inhabitants shut the 
and refused to acknowledge the resident’s order for admittance. 


After passing through this gate, which showed the remains of its former 
nce, we entered a large paved court-yard, snrrounded by ruins, 
filled with of every variety ; h which we passed, 


and turning to the left through an arched gateway, entered several dirt 
ateeets lined with mud huts, and what the King calls his Se 
band to which Hogarth’s representation of the ‘ March to Finchley,’ 
would be in comparison splendid. One fellow had a matchlock ; a se- 
cond, an old rusty sword ; another dirty rascal blew with all his might a 
trumpet; a fourth fellow had bows and arrows. Every one was dressed 
and armed as suited his own fashion, and sundry and manifold were the 
habits thus displayed. Excepting the Rajah of Faroukabad’s people, 
these outshone any thihg we have before seen. 
Primo megs in time at wine tec through which the General’s 
nt could not pass; so he would be obli to 
walk, which would give additional dignity to the king, as his sat 
would suppose that the English chief walked so far to show his respect 
for ‘the Lesen of the Universe.’ This charitable intention the General 
however balked, by getting into his jompawn, an open sedan chair; in 
which he was carried to the entrance of the court-yard, where was 
seatod the king of kings. 

“ This court-yard and hall of audience was about a hundred yards 
‘across, and on arriving in front of the red purdah (curtain) each ef us 
«was made to perform.a low salaam. This being done, we crossed the 
court, and entering by a side door, found ourselves in the collonade 
room, which contained the august presence of his majesty of Delhi, 
seated on the peacock throne. We were severally brought up and pre- 
sented, each making a present of a certain number of gold mohurs 
(value sixteen rupees) according to his rank. The general, ia the 
course of the day, gave 124; the major-generals, 11 ; colonels, 9: ma- 
jors, 7; captains, 5. 

“ The nt king is a mean, vulgar-looking individual of sixty. He 
was eh gai dressed, and had on some really fine jewels, particular- 

pearls. The throne, which is still called the peacock throne, was in 

time of Akbar, said to have had jewels on it to the value of 
£20,000,000, and Nadir Shah took from it upwards of £14,000,000. A 
single diamond which formerly stood at the top, which is now replaced 
‘by a piece of glass (the Koh-e-noor) was valued at upwards of 
£3,000,000 ; and the peacocks which stand at each corner had each a 
“string of pearls in their beaks, valued at £100,000. These, like the 
diamonds, are now replaced by false ones, and the jewels on the body of 
she throne have descended into coloured glass. The room, or open col- 
lonade, in which the object stands, is very beautifully formed of white 
marble, inlaid with gold, and is still in tolerable repair, though the 
pudahs and caipets which composed its furniture were in a sad state of 
dilapidation. ; 

«* After each had been presented and paid his money, which his majes- 
ty took especial care not to lose, we were severally led away to receive 
the kelat, or robe of honour—a farce which the government still keep 
up, in spite of its marvellous absurdity. The general was robed in the 
king’s snce, but we of the small fry marched into another room, to 
be wi figures as never were seen, even at Greenwich fair. Each 
of us had first a piece of rag tied round our cocked hats, by way of 
turban ; after which a robe of spangled white muslin was thrust over 
epulettes, sword and all; over which again they treated each of us to a 
jacket of cleth of silver; and in this tomfools’ dress we were again 
trotted across the court, obliged (which was the most difficult perform- 
ance of the whole) to keep from laughing, and again to be presented to 
-the king and be bedizened with a parcel of glass jewels and trumpery, to 
the value of two gold mohurs; for which Ee og company treated 
the king to another gold mohur from each.” — Years in India.— 
By Henry Edward Vane, Esq. 


—————— 


Statistics or Muscutar Powrr.—Man has the power of imitat- 
ing every motion but that of flight. To effect these, he has, in maturity 
and health, 60 bones in his head, 60 in his thighs and legs, 62 in his 

‘arms and hands, and 67 in his trunk. He has, also, 434 muscles.— 
‘His heart makes 64 pulsations in a minute, and therefore, 3,840 in an 
hour, and 92,160 im a day. There are also three complete circulations 
of anhour. In respect to the compara- 
tive speed of animated beings and of i bodies, it may be remark- 
_ed, that size and construction seem to have little influence—nor has com- 
parative strength, althocgh one body giving any quantity of motion to 
another is said to lose so ofits own. The sloth is byno means a 
small animal, and yet it can travel only a few paces in a day; a worm 
crawls only five inches in fifty seconds; but a lady-bird can fly twenty 
millions times ita own length in less than an hour. An elk can runa mile 
and a half in seven minutes; an antelope a mile in a minute; the wild 
aaule of Tartary has as even greater still; an eagle can fly eighteen 


Seagues in an hour; and a Canary falcon can even reach 290 leagues in 
the short space of sixteen hours. A violent wind travels 60 miles in an 
‘hour; sound, 1142 English feetein a second. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


BattLe or THE Bearps.—A bishop of a very different character was 
Guillaume Duprat, whose memorable defence of his beard is always re- 
counted in the reminiscences of Clermont. It appears that this Church- 
man wore his beard long, according to the fas of the courtiers of 
Francis I. When he first visited his cathedral church, with this cher- 
ished appendage, he found the gates of a choir shut against him. Three 
dignitaries of the chapter, placed at the entrance, presented him, the 
first with a razor, the second scissors, and the third a volume containing 
the ancient statutes of the church, open at the place which treated be 
barbis rasis. The bishop resisted manfully, he insisted on keeping his 
beard, the churchmen protested against it; at length he retired from the 
contest exclaiming, ‘(I save my beard and quit my bishopric.” He in- 
stantly set out for Beauregard, where he continued henceforth to reside. 
Every time that he assisted at the assemblies of the church, he was 
obliged to ask ission of the chapter to appear without having shaved. 
Continually he to humble himself thus, and great discussions always 
took place before his request was granted; but he managed always to 
gain his point It is a fact, that at this period several chapters of cr- 
thedrals declared war against the beards of their bishops. At Troyes, 
at Orleans, at Le Mans, at Chartres, and at Amiens, these pious clergy- 
men had to battle for their beards, from whence, probably, arose the pro- 
vetb—Defends la barbe.—Miss Costello's Pilgrimage to Auvergne. 
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A Learyep DoGc.—The general topic of conversation in the salons 
of Paris at the present time is a “learned dog,” which in point of the 
marvellous beats all the learned pigs, dogs, and horses, which have yet 
astonished the admiring world. It appears he can play at cards and 
drafts, go. through the first four rules of arithmetic without a single mis- 
take, and pronounce three-and-thirty French words, some of them words 
of four syllables. If all that is said of the animal be true, he has talents 
enough to have carried his master tothe stake in the middle ages to be 
burnt for witchcraft ! 
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LavGn AnD BE Fat.—Corpulency is often a simptom of vigorous 
bealth. Nature, to relieve the system of its redundancy uf blood, causes 
an increased deposition of fat. Good humour and good living are the 
most common causes of this affection. Solomon remarks, “‘ A merry 
heart deeth good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the bones.’’ 
‘* Laugh and grow fat,” sdys the old proverb. Sterne observes, “ Ev- 
ery time a man laughs he adds to the duration of his life.” In alluding 
to the influence of a life of ease in causing cerpulency, Dr. Arbuthnot 
says, “‘ You may see an army of 40,000 sol without a fat man among 
them ; but I dare affirm, that with plenty of rest, 20 out of 40 shall 
grow fat.” Who ere saw a fut post-boy.— Winslow in the Polytechnic 
Journal, 
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L uate Frattery.—The late Mr. Adams, of Fieet street, was opti- 
cian tohis Majesty George the Third ; he had written a work on the use of 
the globes, which. he wished to dedicate to the King, who had been for- 
merly his pupil; but as he had not the talent of composing an address 
suitable to the occasion, he mentioned his deficiency on this head to a 
gentleman who was well acquainted with Dr. Johason, who promised to 
speak to the Doctor on the subject, and touk the book with him ; on see- 
ing Dr. Johnson he told-him that Mr. Adams had written a little book 
on the use of the globes, and wished to address it to the King, but was 
at aloss for a dedication. Dr. J. looked over the manuscript, and said 
it was very well, he would give a dedication, which he did, and from 
that time became acquainted with Mr. Adams. When the latter went 
to present his book, the King said, ‘Adams, the dedication is not yeurs.”’ 
“No, sire,” replied Adams, “‘ Dr. Johnson wrote it.’” His Majesty an- 
swered—“Dr. Johnson is a great man. I hate flattery.—Ramsay. 
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ImpRrovEMENT oF Time.—The celebrated Earl of Chatham performed 
an amount of business, even minute, which fill common improvers of time 
with utter astonishment. He knew, not merely the great outlines of 
public business, the policy and intrigues of foreign courts, but his eye 
was on every part of the British dominions; and scarcely a man could 
move without his knowledge of the man and of his object. A friend one 
day called on him when premier of England, and found him down on his 
hands and knees, playing marbles with his little boy, and comeiaising 
bitterly that the rogue would not play fair; gaily adding, “that he must 
have been corrupted by the example of the French.” The friend wished 
to mention 0% 10 igs See 8.2% who, for some time, had taken 
up his lodgings in London. Was hea spy, or merely a private gentle- 
man? Pitt went to his drawer, and out some score of anal or. 
traits, and holding up one which he had selected, asked, “Ts that the 
man?”—* Yea, he person.’’—“ Oh! I have had my eye on him 
from the time he ste on shore.” All this was accomplished by a 
rigid observance of time, never suffering a moment to pass without press- 
ing it into service. No one will try to improve his time, unless he first 
be impressed with the necessity. member that, at the very best cal- 
culation, we can have but a short time in which to learn all, and do all 
that we accomplish in life.— T'odd’s Student's Manual. 
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Tue Distinction setween THe Articces “a” anp “ THE.”—A 
Merry Andrew being asked by a young aspirant for fame to inform 
him by what means he might discover the difference between the in- 
definite article a and the definite article the ? “ Why, sir,” said the 
clown, “ you are @ fool, but I am the fool—that’s the difference.” 

















